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: . , are by no means slow, and they will, doubtless, height of Louis’s fame, when forty years of 

Old Streets in Paris. | cnow how to employ the time profitably, and the | victory had entitled him to the epithet, which he 
The New Avenue | programme will be carried out. has ever since borne (1701). Mdme. de Mon- 
de VOpéra. That the new street will be a straight one/tespan lived for many years, and died, in this 


, OR a long time past | "eason why all the houses in it should be alike, 
the project of this|#0d like also so many other houses in other 


“aid i there can be no question; but there is really no | street (1709). 


We now cross the Rae Neuve St. Augustin. 
This street derives its name, so Jaillot tells us, 


; 
* 
i 
& 
t 
i 
; 
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important opening has similar Parisian thoroughfares. Judging by the | from the fact that it ran along the wall of the 
been before the Paris | ends which are already finished, the new avenue | cloister of the Augustin Friars. Here, in the 
public, and in view | is likely to be little more than another Rue da | old days, there stood several important mansions 
of the approaching | 4 Septembre ; but, surely, there are streets | which have long since disappeared, the Hdtel de 
demolition, the pro- | enough of that description ; there are certainly |Grammont (razed in 1766) and the Hotel de la 
prietors of houses on | others the beauty of which is deserving of | Vallitre standno more. At No. 55, on the left- 
the line of operations | | imitation. | band side, as you look to the Rue de la Paix, 
have for some time| The Boulevard Centrale at Brussels, the pro. | ' lived and died (1824) Girodet-Trioson, the pupil 
had notice to quit, and) | duction of French art and labour it is trae, has | of David, the painter. 

we are assured that. ‘the merit, at least, of more variety of outline 5 Still advancing, we have now to make a long 
the work of demoli.| and this variety is due to the happy thought of | détour, as a block of buildings preventa us from, 
tion will commence |the municipality, who offered at the outset of following the line of the future avenue. We 
at once, opening up the enterprise a large premium to the owner of | however, turn to the right up the Rue d’Antin, 
direct communication | the handsomest house in the boulevard, and i in| about which we must say a few words. The 
between the Loavre| several instances the architects have not failed street derives its name from the Hdtel d’Antin, 
and the Boulevard des in appreciating and successfally imitating the which was situated where now meet the Rue 
grandiose and picturesque charms of Flemish d’Antin and the Rue da Port Mahon. It was 











Capucines. > 
In the intention, | domestic architecture. built in 1707, bat some difficulties arising after 
therefore, of obtaining| At present we have only to deal with the it was finished, the king (Louis XIV.) took it 


Avenue de |’Opéra, for the constraction of which, | from the proprietor, and gave it in 1712 to 


the necessary funds to 
as above stated, the work of demolition will M. le Comte de Toulouse, who sold it next year 


carry out their plans 
(Imperial plans,—for 
it will be remembered 
thatthe new thorough- 
fare was to have been 
named the Avenue de 
Napoléon), early in 
May of this year a— 
council was held by the municipality, at which | 





be immediately begun. 

As might be expected, the piercing of such a | 
broad, lengthy, and important way of com- 
munication, must cause a number of old streets | 
to give way, and it is the history and associa. | 
tions connected with some of these same old | 
streets that we propose now to talk about. 

Every visitor to Paris knows well M. Garnier’s 





to M.le Duc d’Antin, Directeur des Batiments. 
Some forty years afterwards, 1757, it took the 


| name of the Hétel de Richelieu, from the Marshal 


of that name, celebrated for his abandoned 
character, and his notwithstanding successful 
career. The Marshal was the grand-nephew of 
the cardinal of the same name. 

When we get to the corner where the Rue 


it was determined that a loan of 120 millions of 2€W Opera-house, that enormous block of archi- ‘d’Antin runs into the Rue Neuve des Petits 
francs should be issued, repayable in seventy-| tecture and sculpture in the Boulevard des, Champs, we must stop; here is the place where, 


three annuities, from the year 1877. This large) 
sum (4,800,0001.) was to be employed as fol- 
lows :— 


Francs, 
For the Avenue de l'Opéra, what would 

be got back by re-selling the land de- 

QO cri lenctedecss WR iidndeenddipeloubeselss 45,000,000 
For the Boulevard St. Germain........0.....+ 25,000,000 
For the entrepét of Bercy,—that great 

abreuvoir of the capital..........00.seees 40,000,000 
For heightening the quay of Javel, in 

order to stop any future chance of inun- 

dation., 2aey ssssevececes 2,030,000 
For the construction ‘of sobe ols... horapiupadioed 5,000,000 
For the general expenses... 3,000,020 





Making a total of...... 120,(00,000 

On the 27th of June the President promulgated 
the law authorising the city of Paris to iss1e the 
necessary loan, and by this time operations have 
commenced. Measures have been taken by the 
Prefecture of the Seine, in order that the Avenue 
should be opened for the Universal Exhibition of 
1878. With this view the works of demolition 
will be continued all through the winter, and we 
see that the “‘cahier des charges” imposes on 
all purchasers of ground on the line the obliga. 
tion of having their houses finished by the 1st of 
April, 1878. Between the lst of April, 1877, 
when the demolition will be completed, and that 
date, when the time will expire for the construc- 
tion, remains only a year; but builders in Paris | 


| Italiens, which has taken fifteen years to build, 
rea which has cost the nation no less than 

35,000,000 francs. 

Bat it is not everybody, in looking down the 
already-commenced and evenly built-up opening 
|of the Avenue de l’Opéra (chis part dates from 
1873), who knows that in the straight line that | 
leads from where he stands to the Place du 
Théatre Frangais, just near the Palais Royal, are 
a@ number of narrow, dark, and crowded up 
streets, which, however, retain many remains | 
of better days. There are but few strangers, 
who look further down this opening than at the | 
interesting show Goupil & Company have art- | 
fully made at their corner shop, and perhaps 
the Americans in Paris, who have all discovered 
the well-arranged office of the New York Herald 
on the right-hand side of the street. 

We intend, however, to go further than this, 
and take the reader over the at-present unbroken 
ground, andshow him what there is of interest 
in the streets that are about to come down. 

Having approached the end of that part of the 
opening which is finished, exactly in the middle 
of the way we find a block of houses in the Rue 
Louis le Grand which will be demolished. This 
street is not a very ancient one, having been 
| made, as its name implies, in the reign of the 
| Grand Monorque; in fact, it was made just at the 








more than two hundred years ago (1652), took 
place a famons duel. 

The whole of this neighbourhood was then 
unformed, for it is not an old one, most, if not 


‘all the streets, dating from the middle of the 


seventeenth century. In 1667 four private 
individuals purchased of the Abbé St. Victor, 
the ground in this neighbourhood, which 
_ belonged to him: and soon after, having 
' obtained the permission of the king, proceeded 
to lay out and build a number of streets, many 
of which were on the place of already-existing 
paths and roads; as, for instance, the modern 
Rue d’Argenteuil, which is built on an old road 


| originally leading to that village, connected with 


the painful history of the famous Abelard and 
Héloise, for here was the convent where the 
latter retired to avoid the resentment of her 
uncle. 

By 1677 the whole neighbourhood was studded 
over with houses. and the quartier took the 
name of Gaillon, trom an hétel of that name, on 
a part of which in later years was built the 
church of St. Roch. At this point existed at 
that time an old gate called the Porte Gaillon, 
and the street which ran from the hétel of that 
name to this gate, which has preserved the 
name, as we shall see later on. 

The Butte des Moulins, as it was then called 
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from the mills which were established on it, bad, 
however, to be levelled, for it was quite a little 
mountain. 

Covered as the quartier was with trees, the 
hones very sparsely scattered about, it pre- 
sented a curiously different aspect to what it 
does now, situated between two such busy 
thoroughfares as the Boulevards and the Rue St. 
Honoré. It had been one of Richelieu’s plans, 
which his death (1642) alone prevented from 
being carried out, to build on this untidy and 
dirty neighbourhood (called, in consequence, the 
Cbamp Poarri), a magnificent square to be called 
the Place Ducale, a counterpoise on the east to 
the Place on the west. 

It was then, here, before the Butts had been 
levelled and the streets pierced, when the trees 
were still thickly about, that took place the duel 
which cansed much talk at the time, between the 
Duc de Beaufort (the son of Casar Vendéme, the 
basterd of Henry 1V., and the beautiful Gabrielle 
d’Estrées) and his brother-in-law, the Dac de 
Nemours. For a long time there had been an 
enmity between them, till at last a challenge 
was sent and accepted, and the opponents met 
(July 30th, 1652) at seven in the evening, at the 
spot now marked by the corner of the Rued’ Antin, 
each accompanied by four seconds. It was the 
Dac de Nemours who, as the offended, fired the 
first shot, but, having missed, wished to rush 
with his drawn sword on his adversary, who, 
however, killed him on the spot with three balls 
in the breast. Of the seconds two were killed 
and several others severely wounded. 

We have now to tarn to the left, down the 
Rae Neuve des Petits Champs, to again get into 
the line of the new Avenue. In that part which 
is coming down there is nothing worthy of parti- 
cular mention, though the street is interesting, 
for it contained, and does now contain, many 
curious features. Here stood formerly the Hétel 
Mazarin, an enormous block of buildings which 
were subsequently parcelled oat into different 
houses, each sufficiently large in themselves for 
any ordinary purposes, as will be understood 
when we state that the Bibliothéque Nationale 
now stands on a part of the site of this dwelling ; 
that the modern Bourse occupies another part, 
and other portions have been built upon by 
private individuals. Part of the building was 


‘francs yearly, The clever Italian, an artist like 


many of his countrymen, was yet a man of 
business, and knew how profitably to lay out the 
sams he gained by his talent. Probably our 
readers remember the history of the poor Italian 
boy, how he rose from being a mere kitchen 
dradge to be the head of the king’s musiciane, 
and became the founder of the modern opera. 

We now turn up to the right, the Rue des 
Moulins, which, on the face of it, takes its 
name from the mills that existed here before 
the butte was levelled. It existed as a street, so 
Jaillot tells us, as early as 1624, We do not go 
far along it before we pass on the right the Rue 
Thérése, with ite old houses, cracked with age, 
blackened with smoke, and standing in solemn 
silence. It derives its name from Maria Thérdse, 
the wife of Louis XIV.; bat, it appears, it was 
not till 1692 that the street was thus called; in 
fact, it was the Rue St. Thérése, but, at the 
revolation in 89, it, with many other streets, 
was decanonised, and it has remained so till 
this day. 

In continuing down the Rue des Moulins, we 
next come, on the left, at No. 14, to a very 
interesting house, that ia which was born and 
lived the celebrated Abbé de |’Epée, whose 
successful efforts to help the poor deaf and dumb 
out of the miserable neglect and ignorance into 
which at that time they had been allowed to fall, 
merit the everlasting praise of hamanity. 

Up to the time of this disinterested man, little 
or no progrees had been made in the instruction of 
these poor unfortunates, who were treated much 
as mad people were then, and alas! till quite lately, 
—in the most improper and inhuman manner. 
The Abbé, who in his youth adhered to Janseniat 
doctrines, soon found himself without employ- 
ment, and it is to this fact that we owe the 
present advanced state of the treatment of the | 
deaf and dumb. Chance threw into his way two 
sisters, twins, both deaf and dumb, who had been 
under the care of one Vanin, a priest of the 
Doctrine Chrétienne, but, dying, he left the two 
unfortanates scarcely any further advanced than 
ever. It was now that the Abbé de I’Epée came | 
to their rescue, and soon devised a code of | 
signals that put him and his pupils in complete 
communication with each other. His method 
differed essentially from any used up to that 





given up in 1719 to the Compagnie des Indes, who 
had here a magnificent hétel. 

Having now crossed the Rue Neuve des Petits 
Clamps, and looked down the Rue de Gaillon, 
a part of which is abont to give way, we have | 
two courses to choose from. We may either | 
continue along the Rue St. Roch and go down 
the Rue des Moineanx, or go farther along the 
Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, and, turning to 
the right, follow the Rue Ventadour and Rue 
Thérése, and soalong the Rae des Moulins. But 
here we must 6 We have mentioned a 
number of streets, all of which have a history. 
First let us take the Rue Gaillon, which recalls 
the old days of the foundation of the charch of 
St. Roch. 

In the Hétel Gaillon, which we have men. 
tioned above, were two chapels, or rather 
oratories, one dedicated to Ste. Suzanne, and the 
other to the Cing Plaics de Notre Sauveur ; this 
jlatter dates from the year 1521. At that time 
one Jacques Moyou, a Spaniard, obtained per- 
mission to build a hospital in the neighbourhood, 
for the use of the poor who might be afflicted 
with that most horrible of diseases, scrofula. 
However, the quartier increasing in size and 
population as it became more covered with 
houses, the two oratories before alluded to gave 
way to a church, which was built. Buta very 
few years elapsed before this, even, was found to 
be inadequate to the wants of the neighbour. 
hood, and in 1653 (March 28th) Louis XIV. and 
Anve of Austria laid the first stone of the 
present church of St. Roch, which took its name, 
without doubt, from the hospital above men- 
tioned, which was for the use of the plague- 
stricken, whose patron saint is St. Roch. Pro. 
bably our readers will recall, at the mention of 
the name, Rabens’s chef d’cuvre, now at Alost, 
in Belgium, representing that saint. 

Let us now follow the Rue Neuve des Petits 
Champs, which will lead us into the Rue des 
Moulins, about which we have something to say. 
If we follow the Rue St. Roch and the Rue des 
Moineanx, we shal] have nothing of interest to 
mention. Let us, then, go the other way, down 
the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, passing on the 
oo ~ mp are, until wecometothecorner 

e Kue des Moulins. Here stood original! 
house that Lalli (1683—1687) tne der 








and 
which brought him in an ineome of 1,600 livres or 


period. Till then all the efforts had been made 
to endeavour to make the pupil speak, but De 
l’Epée seeing the fatility of this, devised a code 
of signals, and this means of communication has 
since been entirely adopted. Bat, like many 
good and virtuous men, his merits were not 
recognised till after his death, and it was 
not till 1791 that the Assemblée Constituante 
founded the Institution nationale des Sourds- 
muets, and acknowledged at last that the 
Abbé was deserving of his country’s gratitude. 
Unfortanately, his compatriots were the last to 
recognise his talent, as the Emperor Joseph had 
held much communication with him, and indeed 
quite early in his career, an Austrian priest had 
been sent from Vienna, who carried back all that 
the Abbé had then in his power to impart. 

It has been asserted by some that the Abbé 
was not the firat to interest himself deeply in 
the fate of the deaf and dumb; it is true, for 
many years before De I'Epée, attempts to | 
educate the deaf and dumb had been made by 
different men in different parts of the world, 
but all these had ended in nothing, and it 
remained to the humble inhabitant of the Rue 
des Moulins to gift the world with a language 
which has enabled many an intelligent mind to 
speak throngh the supple means of the fingers. 

Between these early but earnest beginnings of 
De l’Epée, and the modern progress we have 
made, as exemplified by Dr. Howe's perfectly 
successfal edacation of Laura Bridgman, who 
possesses but one sense, that of touch,* and the 
institutions for the education of the deaf and 
dumb, established in every civilised country, 
what a difference! and how wonld the old Abbé 
look with interest and pride on a work, in the 
— of which he played so important a 


Having thus remarked the house where this 
devoted man was born, let us hasten on, along 
the Rue des Moulins, till we get to the Rue 
I Evéque, which derives ita name probably from 
its baving been built on the property of the 
Bishop of Paris; the street, however, existed as 
@ road before the levelling of the butte, in 1667, 





* We refer those readers who desire to go further into 
this interesting case of Laura Bri 








when most of the other streets were laid out, for 
we find it mentioned in several documents in the 
archives of the Archbishopric, at the commence. 
ment of the reign of Louis XIII. (1610-1643), 

Continning down this street, we get into the 
Rue de I’Echelle, and now see before us the Rue 
St. Honoré ; on the left, in the Place du Théatre 
Francais, and here again this end of the Avenue 
de POpéra is finished, showing the line it wil] 
take when the houses are all down. If we go a 
little along the Rue de l’Echelle, which by-the. 
bye takes ite name from the fact that in the 
days of the bishop’s rule over this part, there 
was here a gibbet (échelle patibulaire), we shall 
s00n come to a spot weich recalls to us a portion 
of history not so very remote from the present 
day. We allrecollect the accounts of the flight 
of Louis XVI. on the night of June 20th, 1792, 
which ended in the fatal capture at Varennes, 
Well, at the corner of this same Rue de I’ Echelle, 
when, as it then did, it led into the Place do 
Petit Carrousel, waited the carriage that was to 
convey the unfortunate fugitives from Paris, 
The first to arrive at the appointed spot were 
the two children, Louis (the unhappy Louis 
XVIL.), and his sister (afterwards the Duchess 
of Angouléme) with their governess, Mdme, 
de Tourzelles; then came Mdme. Elizabeth, 
and her equerry M. de St. Pardoux, followed 
by the king and a body guard. For more 
than an hour they awaited the queen, who, 
accompanied by M. de Tersen, had missed her 
way, and short though the distance was from 
the palace (the Tuileries) to the appointed spot, 
they had crossed by mistake the Pont Royal, 
and had gone some way along the Rue du Bac, 
before the error was discovered. The rest of this 
ill-fated flight the world knows. 

We have, however, in thus going down to the 
corner of the Rae de |’Echelle left behind us 
some interesting streets. 

The Rue 8t. Anne, which existed some while 
before the levelling of the butte, was named in 
honour of Anne of Austria, the wife of Louis 
XIII., and we find that as early as 1622 it was 
closed for three years in order that by the deposit 
of gravel and other matters it might be made of 
the same height as the other parts of the butte, 
the ancient level of which, by-the-bye, the 
present garden of the Palais Royal still preserves. 
It was at the entrance to this Rue St. Anne that 
from the year 1528 there was a pig-market, 
which Jaillot tells us, writing in 1782, still 
existed in 1609. This was afterwards tarned 
into a horse-market, which stood on the spot 
now occupied by the Théatre Italien. 

In going down this street it is not long before 
we come on the right-hand side to the Rue da 
Clos-Georgean, which derived its name, as 
appears from the archives of the Archbishopric, 
from the fact that it was built on the ground 
belonging to a private individual of this name. 
Let us go down this street, for it leads us to a 
famous spot,—the Rue Moliére, otherwise named 
Rue de la Fontaine Moliére, from the fact that at 
ite junction with the Rue Richelieu stands the 
well-known fountain that bears the name of the 
great playwright. Just opposite, stands the 
house, No. 34, where he died, easily reooguised 
by the black marble tablet, informing the 
reader that here in 1673 died the celebrated 
dramatist. ff 

But we have not to deal with thie street, it is 
out of the line of the Avenue de |’Opéra ; so let 
us retarn to the Rae Molitre. The street 
carries the reader back far beyond the time of 
the “Grand Monarque,” to the period, in fact, 
when Joan of Are lived and suffered. ; 

After Charles VIL.’s triamphant coronation at 
Rheims, in the presence of La Pacelle, his army 
advanced on Paris, then in the hands of the 
English, who held it, it will be remembered, no 
less than sixteen years (1420-1436). On the 
approach of the French, the English army had 
carefally protected the capital ; bat, however, 
assault was made, in which Joan was wounded 
and thrown from her horse, and, had it not been 
for the valour of the Comte d’Alengon, La Pacelle 
would have died in the josse, which the old Rue 
Traversitre (successively called Rue Traversine, 
Baton Royal), and now the Rae Moliére, marks. 
Many visitors to Paris may have observed the 
clever statue of the heroine, by M. Fremiet, re- 
cently erected in the Place des Pyramides, 
opposite the Taileries, in the Rue de Rivoli, 
which, far though it is from the spot where she 
is reported rity eh fallen, is yet intended 08 & 
memorial of her association with the neighbour- 
hood. We must recollect that, since those days, 





i Bridgman to the pages of 
pideew’s sie eye yk pe * jengthy and re 
her instruction, se. ai 


Paris, though in a less degree than other great 
cities, haa considers! y increased in size, and 
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thongh the spot we have spoken of is two miles 
and more from the present fortifications, it was 
then on the line of the ramparts. The repulse 
that the Freneh thus received was the first 
revenge the English had had for the defeat at 
Orleans, and Charles was obliged to retire with 
his army, and not long after, as we all know, 
poor Joan fell into the hands of her enemies. 

Bat, gentle reader, we have not yet come to 
the end of our journey together. In leading you 
thus to the end of our ronte, we have left on one 
side probably,—nay, certainly,—the most in. 
teresting part of whole. We will now re. 
trace our steps fora minute or so up that queer 
little street on our right-hand side, with its ram- 
shackle and dirty old houses, showing, evidently, 
remains of a day long gone by. Approach the 
spot with reverence, for when you turn the 
corner, you stand before the house where lived 
and died the immortal Pierre Corneille (1606 — 
1684). Yes, here in the Rue d’Argentenil, at 
that number 18, lived that master spirit. Before 
you enter, look up at the facade, and on it you 
will read an inscription,—“ The great Corneille 
died in this house, the lst of October, 1684. 
Erected in 1826.” But if you look in through 
the quaint old porte cochére, you will observe 
opposite you in the old court, a niche, and in the 
niche a bust, that of the immortal writer. Above, 
are simply the words, “The Cid. 1636.” Below, 
those doubtfal words of his, “Je ne dois qu’d 
moi-méme toute ma renommé.” 

In this house, then, lived Corneille, and here 
he wrote many of his finest works. Here, in 
the midst of the life of Paris, he moved in a 
circle of admiring friends, till at last death came, 
and, strange though it may seem, unfortunately, 
like many another man of genius, found him 
poor. A countryman of his, who relates the 
anecdote of him, tells us that but a few days 
before his death he was obliged to stop before 
the cobbler in his street to have his only pair of 
shoes mended. Poor in pocket thus, but rich in 
name, this great spirit passed away, and the 
works he left behind him have since served to 
enrich many a publisher and tragedian, though 
in their day they had put solittle into the pocket 
of their great author. His remains lie in the 
neighbouring church of St. Roch, which con- 
tains, in addition to these cherished reliques, the 
ashes of De I’Epée, and of the celebrated Lendtre, 
whose skill made Versailles what it is, and who 
has left his stamp on so many parts of France 
and England. Nor must we forget that here also 
lie the remains of Pierre Maupertuis, the well. 
known astronomer (1698—1759), together with 
those of the court painter Mignard (1608—1668), 
whose portraits we all know so well. Many of 
our readers will probably recollect that anecdote 
told of him, when, after having taken Louis X{V.’s 
portrait no less than nine times, his Majesty 
presented himself for the tenth, “Mignard,” 
said he, “ you find me considerably older, do you 
not?” “Sire,” replied the courtier, “I see but 
some few more victories on your head.” The 
reply at such a period was worth rewarding, and 
one and the same day saw Mignard enter the 
Academy as member, professor, rector, director, 
and chancellor. 

Let us not forget, however, to mention also 
the elegant De la Garde Dechoulidres, whose 
beauty, wit, and esprit, were celebrated in her 
time. In fact, she was the tenth muse of the 
period. But though so admired during her life- 
time for the elegance with which all she 
attempted was done, her poems are unknown by 
us now. Her ashes repose near those of her 
friend, the immortal Corneille. 








THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION OF 
1878, 
CHANGE OF THE PLAN, 


Tue Parisians seem determined to carry out, 
in 1878, the observation of the old antiquary, 
Sauval, who, writing in 1724, remarked that 
Paris being the most magnificent city in the 
world, ought to distinguish itself acoordingly. 

The happy arrangement of the interior garden, 
which 80 beautified the Paris Exhibition of 1867, 
is to be introduced into that of 1878, an impor. 
tant modification which changes the three de. 
partments of the centre, and diminishes the 
space devoted to the fine arts by about three 
acres of garden, which will be doubtless made 
a model of that taste which the Parisian horti- 
culturists are now carrying to sach remarkable 
perfection. Notwithstanding this diminution of 
the interior space, 10,000 métres (or 3,000 
mbizes more than in 1867) will be devoted to 


the fine arts, while the breadth of the galleries 
will be more by 10 metres than in that year. 

The gates of the large trellis-work enclosure 
marked out for the Exhibition in the Champ de 
Mars were shut at mid-day on the 26th alt., 
and now one can see, in addition to the bands of 
workmen dotted about its surface, that the long 
flight of broad steps leading from the Trocadero 
down to the Quai de Passy are being rapidly 
demolished by a gang of about two hundred 
navvies, who are rapidly removing the heavy 
stones. At the bottom of these steps, on the 
level of the quay, considerable works of exca- 
vation are being made, with a view to carrying 
off the mass of water from the great cascade 
that is going to be constructed here with the 
rocks which served in the Exhibition of 1867, 
brought in that year from the forest of Fontaine. 
blean. The roads which meet at the Pont d’Jéna 
are being considerably widened, and the diffi. 
culties of the levelling are being rapidly 
arranged. With a view to widening the bridge, 
the project of which will be discussed at a forth. 
coming meeting of the council of bridges and 
causeways, divers are daily to be seen actively 
at work sounding the bed of the river. These 
alterations already attract a large number of 
sight-seers, all of whom express their astonish- 
ment at the grande affaire they see progressing. 
It is just here that has to be arranged the princi- 
pal terminus and point of departure of the cabs, 
omnibuses, and other vehicles which will bring 
and take away the thousands of visitors to the 
great show. 

We have several times had occasion to men. 
tion the important works that are now in progress 
in Paris, all of which are undertaken to be 
finished for 1878, and the talk of preparations 
for that year is increasing daily. Already, 
several foreign Governments have laid before 
their respective Parliaments, projects for their 
worthy representation in Paris, and we are 
constantly hearing of some new wonder then to 
appear. 

To-day, for instance, we see that a series of 
intereeting experiments are now being made by 
the Government, with a telegraphic instrument 
due to M. Lenoir, the inventor of compressed air 
motive power. This apparatus, which will be 
one of the principal attractions of the section 
devoted to electricity in the Exhibition of 1878, 
reproduces instantaneously the writing of the 
person sending the telegram, who can thus, even 
at a distance, give his signature. This appa- 
ratus reproduves in addition, with great clear- 
ness we are assured, the most complicated 
drawings ! 

Since the organisation of the commission for 
the constroction of the exhibition buildings, M. 
Krantz has received several hundred applications 
for spaces to erect drinking-canteens for the 
workmen ; but he has wisely and humanely pro- 
hibited from being put up within his jurisdiction 
any such provocations to danger and crime, and 
he threatens the instant dismissal of any work- 
man connected with the undertaking who is seen 
intoxicated on the works. Several hundred 
applications, as we have said, have been made 
for leave to supply wine, &c., and all have been 
refused. Even in France, with all their well- 
worn economical ways and provident habits, 
drink, drink, ia the one undisguised, indecent, 
naked sin, and if M. Krantz, in addition to pro- 
hibiting drinking-booths on the works of the 
Exhibition buildings, succeeds in organising suit- 
able places of refreshment and recreation for the 
workmen during the lengthy period that they are 
likely to be occupied, hia efforts would perhaps 
supply the greatest practical service that inter. 
national exhibitions have yet obtained for us. 








LIVERPOOL CONGRESS OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


Tur Exhibition of Sanitary Appliances was 
opened on Tueeday morning: we will hereafter 
refer to the proceedings. Oa Wednesday evening 
the president, the Marquis of Huntly, delivered 
his address in the Philharmonic Hall. We give 
some passages of it :— 

The Social Science Congress may be said to 
have at once an ideal significance and a practica! 
use. As regards the first, it is, as it were, the 
symbol of one of the most honourable and 
distinctive characteristics of oar day, @ better, 
more helpfal, and hopeful state of feeling 
between all the orders and degrees of society. 





lower classes to a purer atmosphere and happier 
condition of life, and of the educated and 
prosperous to distribute throughout the com. 
munity the mental and material wealth that 
only accumulates the more it is diffased. The 
time was when the state of feeling was very 
different. The Norman Castle rose to overawe 
@ sullen and discontented peasantry, and the 
lord of the manor was not always scrupulous as 
to the persons from whom he levied black mail. 
The scholar, contemptuous of the unlettered 
herd, left it to its ignorance, and selfishly courted 
the Muses in his still retreat. Bat the enthusiasm 
of humanity is a more universal and potent 
spirit now than it was in those days. It bas 
penetrated every section of the community, 
made each feel that the good or ill of the others 
is in a measure its own, and has raised a noble 
army of philanthropists, anxious to do battle with 
the evils that threaten to impede, if not arrest, 
and even turn back, our progress; and to 
create the good that will secure the continued 
prosperity, and ultimately the highest well- 
being, of our nation and people. In this Con- 

ss I see a section of this noble army met, 
not simply for drill, but for the creation of the 
enthusiasm, the spirit, and the loyalty to its 
cause which are ever among the most essential 
conditions of victory. Our meetings thus at 
once express and foster one of the noblest feel- 
'ings that can animate the heart of man, the 
| feeling that he ought to contribute his share 
| towards promoting the welfare of his fellows, 
and that his doing so will help, in however small 
| @ degree, to increase the prosperity and happi- 
| ness of mankind. 

Of the practical utility of these congresses 
there can be no question. For one thing they 
bring the worker in the cause of social reform, 
and the student of social science, face to face, 
and each can aid, instruct, and inspire the other. 
The worker can here supply the thinker with 
facts suggestive of new, or corrective of old, 
schemes of social reform and improvement, 
while the thinker may give a fresh impulse, or 
a new application and meaning, to the methods 
and measures of the worker. The practical man 
without the theorist tends to become too limited 
in his aims and endeavours; the theorist with- 
out the practical man tends to become visionary, 
| to build castles in the air, to dream dreams that 
| can never be realised. For the questions affecting 
| society cannot be wisely discussed and settled 
| by the abstract methods proper to the pure 
| theorist, while they are too vital and wide-reach- 
| ing to be left to the too often isolated and off- 
| hand schemes of the practical worker. Bat here 
ia our Congress the two can meet, qualify, and 
| encourage each other, and, like twin stars, so 
| mingle their distinct yet harmonious lights as to 
| make the progress of society, if no less toilsome, 
| more bright and sure. For another thing these 
congresses are useful in aseerting the importance 
‘of social questions, in securing their discussion 
‘by well-informed and deeply-interested men, 
and in keeping before the country the constant 
need of social reform and progress. Politicians 
may be left to look after politics, but the 
questions here discussed are the peculiar 
property of no class or party, but the common 
concern of all. Society never stands still. 
Change is busy everywhere, and never allows 
to-morrow to be an echo of to-day. As Mr. 
Herbert Spencer says,—‘' Societies acquire in- 
creased complexity along with increasing size ; 
show traces of stractures and functions not 
before possible ; and give origin to new institu- 
tions, new activities, new ideas, sentiments, and 
habits.” These new things are not of necessity 
good: accident can hardly be trasted to shape 
either them or their issues. The social unit and 
the social organism are most intimately related. 
No good or evil can happen to the one without 
affecting the other. And eo the great endeavour 
ought to be to have in every part the minimum 
of evil, that there may be in the whole the 
maximum of good. Our socia! machinery needs 
thus to be always examined and repaired, ad- 
jasted to the new conditions under which it must 
work ; improved so as to fulfil every beneficent 
end with greater sweetness and lees expenditure 
ofenergy. The increasing wealth of the country, 
for example, is an increasing danger. Political 
economists can as eloquently depict the evils as 
they can easily analyse the causes of poverty, 
but they do not always see and cannot always 
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acquired wealtt, To increase the wealth of a 
class without increasing it: ability to use it, may 
be to inflict great evils, not only on the class 
itself, but on society as a whole. 

You will not, of course, understand me to 
lament the growing wealth of the artisan and 
labouring classes. I rejoice at it, and hope that 
it may become ever greater. Bat what I do 
lament is that their wealth should increase 
without any corresponding increase in their 
ability and will to use it wisely. Were the 
working classes to use their better wages to 
secure better homes, better education for their 
children, higher and more refining amusements 
for themselves, then their better wages would 
be an unmixed good. But solong as more money 
means more drink, more self-indulgence, more 
selfish concern for the workman and cynical 
indifference to the culture of his mind and the 
interests of his offspring, then I am forced to 
regard it as an evil rather than a good. The day 
has, perhaps, passed when civilisation can be 
overthrown by barbarians. 
Africa can ever send forth hordes to conquer 
and waste Earope as the barbarians overthrew 
the Roman Empire. The order is now reversed; 
the savage fades away before the civilised people. 
Bat a civilisation may die of self-generated 
diseases. 
forces may slowly gather and actively work, and 
the social scientist ought to stady how these may 
be neutralised and dissipated. He watches social 
phenomena as the meteorologist watches the 
weather guide, pointing its finger from a lofty 
tower, that he may know the quarter whence 
the dangerous storm threatens tocome. Anda 
storm foreseen may be a storm averted. ‘ Luc- 
tantes ventos tempestatesque sonoras Imperio 
premit,” 

The subjects that occupy the Congress are of 
the most practically important sort, for they 
concern the prosperity and well-being of the 
people. We all feel with Burke that “‘ the hap. 
piness or misery of multitudes can never bea 
thing indifferent.’ The conditions of happiness 
are of two kinds—moral and material: those 
that regard man as an intellectual and moral, 
and those that regard him as an industrial and 
physical, being; and these are the very matters 
which we have met to consider. The two sec. 
tions devoted to law and education are concerned 





with the moral and mental problems suggested | 


by society as it now exists in contrast with 
society as it ought to be. The two sections 
devoted to health and trade are occupied with 
questions that concern our pbysical and indus. 
trial well-being. Without due attention to the 
subjects that fall under these general divisione 
we can never secure the sound mind in the sound 
body, which is the condition for the individual 
of a happy life, forthe state of a contented and 
progressive existence. A great people ought to 
be able to create all the conditions of happiness, 
moral and material,—must do so that it may not 


only maintain but increase its greatness. Our | 


socis] questions are in an eminent degree 
imperial questions. That is a good Govern- 
mevt which regards and secures the good of 
the governed. We remember who said, “ Boni 
pastoris est tondere pecus non deglubere.” 
Bat it is not enough that a shepherd shear 
his flock; he needs to lead it to fresh 
pastures, and supply it with the conditions 
necessary to vigorous life. Now the very reason 
of our existence as an Association is to help 
society and the State to see what are the con- 
ditions necessary to a vigorous and happy life, 


and how they can be realised. And the history | 


of the past nineteen years proves that these 
congresses have not been held in vain. 
legislation, and still more, the sentiment and 
opinion of the country, have on all questions we 
discuss greatly progressed and improved. Law, 
national and international, civil and criminal, 
has been modified, reformed, and amended. 
Honest and earnest attempts have been made to 
deal with the primary education both of England 
and Scotland. There have been many noble 
efforts to improve the sanitary state of our great 
cities, and both the local and imperial powers 
are becoming alive to the supreme importance 


of everything affecting the public health. ‘Trade | 


and economy have become better understood 
both by the Legislature and the people ; and the 


questions which are only confused and obscured | 


in the vision of the master or the workman can 
here be discussed in circumstances which make 
4 rational solution possible. 

The several sections, with their respective 
subjects, are without doubt Closely related to 
each other. The section which deals with juris- 
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prudence and the amendment of the law is occu- 
pird with questions most intimately connected 
with our moral well-being. Law ever requires 
reform and improvement. The mind of society 
is always changing, progressively we hope, and 
the law needs to be brought into harmony with 
it. Burke, in one of his grandest speeches, said, 
‘“‘T would have the laws timed in unison with the 
manners of the times,—very dissonant are a 
gentle country and cruel laws; very dissonant 
that your reason is furious bat your passions 
moderate, and that you are always equitable 
except in your courts of justice.” The public 
mind is coming now to think the prevention a 
greater matter than the punishment of crime, 
to seek the reform of the offender as well as the 
punishment of the offence. And our criminal 
law ought to strive to become preventive and 
reformative as well as punitive. Oar civil 
laws, too, are in many ways capable of ameliora- 
tion and reform. In feudal times, for example, 
the relations of the owner and oscupier to each 
other and the soil were very different from 





| superior, receiving his rent not only in money 
/or kind, but in service. 
| feudatories, men who held of him on condition 
|of rendering such services as would enable him 
to serve his country and his king. But now the 
owner is becoming, more and more, simply a 
capitalist, with his capital invested in land, and 
he lets it on the principle of securing, if not the 
largest, the best and safest retarn for his money. 
The occupier is now a tenant who leases the 
land as a means of earning a livelihood, and, if 
possible, of making a furtune. The idea of 
feudal service has either completely died out, or 
only reappears in a very exhausted and depraved 
form at election times, when the farmer is ex- 
pected to follow his landlord or his landlord’s 
friend to the poll. The great interest of the 
owner now is to improve his land, enbance its 
value, and so make it a better and more desirab'e 
property. The great interest of the occupier is 
to increase the productivity of his land, to make 
it 80 produce as to repay as handsomely as pos- 
sible both his expenditure and his labour. But 
these changed relations of owner and occupier 
to each other and the soil imply many other 
changes. The application of capital to the soil 
by both landlord and tenant, so as to increase its 
productive powers and consequent commercial 
value, is the great necessity of these times, and 
requires many changes in usage and laws that 
had a feudal origin. In ancient times, the 
/great ambition of the baron was to maintain 
his power by maintaining his connexion with 
‘the land; and so the laws he made were 
intended to eecure its continued and unbroken 
destination to his descendants. But as his land 
now represents so much capital (by wise 
expenditure and adequate care capable of 
indefinite increase) the old laws have lost their 
raison d'étre and become in many ways either 
useless or mischievous. They so tie up the 
Jandlord’s hands as to prevent an adequate outlay 
on his part, and so deny security to the tenant 
as to hinder a sufficient expenditure of means 
and labour on his; acd thus prevent the growth 
of our real and agricultural wealth. Hence it is 
becoming more and more needful that the laws 


, which check the application of capital to the 


land, and so retard its improvement, be gradually 
It ie, how- 
ever, gratifying to feel that under there altered 
circumstances there is not of any necessity any 
change in the personal feeling and relationabip 
' between the two classes most interested. The 
_very reverse is, and should be, the case. The 
more the owner of the soil devotes attention to 
the practical improvement of the Jaws and 
customs under which the occupier is encouraged 
| to pursue his work, the deeper will be thekindly 
| feeling and earnest respect engendered on the 
| one hand, and sympathetic relations on the other, 
| which are the best evidences of the attachment 
| still existing between them. 

| But the questions connected with education 
| Seem to me even moreimportant in their bearings 
/on our social well-being than those connected 


with jurisprudence and the amendment of law. 
* * * 


* * * 


womau’s natural sphere, and on her depends what 
the patare of the home is to be. And as I would 
seek to have boys fitted for the positions they are 


engage, 80 also I would have the girls trained in 
the knowledge of house.work and house-manage- 





His tenants were | 


to fill, or the occupations in which they are to | 





everything, in short, which can fit them for 
meking good wives and happy homes. To teach 
lessons of thrift, economy, and wise saving in 
household affaire, is one of the most salutary and 
useful things we can impart to those who are to 
be the fature wives and mothers of the men of 
our country. And it is gratifying to find tha: 
some of our School Boards are directing their 
attention to this important subject. The evening 
schools which have been instituted in many 
towns are of the highest utility. There ara 
many whose education has been neglected in 
youth, who had not the opportunities which are 
now so fally provided, or who failed to use what 
they had, who are desirous to repair and supply 
the deficiencies which they feel and lament, 
Everything should be done to establish and ex. 
tend such schools. The more we can diffuse in. 
struction, the faller means of education we 
provide, the happier and the better we make 
men. Some people even in these days seem to 
think that education makes men dissatisfied 
and discontented. A little knowledge may be 
a dangerous thing, and a smattering of informa. 
tion may make some conceited. But the more 
and better farnished a man’s mind is the larger 
| sources of enjoyment lie open to him, the more 
/will he be diverted from low poreuits, and the 
|more will low tastes be crushed ont, and low 
habits cease to hold power over him. A man ig 
| restless and discontented when he is ignorant, 
he yields to low cravings because higher faculties 
}and powers have not been stirred within him, 
| and higher aims set before him, Education will 
| belp him to rise to a better position in society, 
| or even if he should not do that, it will fit him to 
| perform better the duties of his state, it will 
;make him a greater man with greater powers, 
and greater and nobler pleasures, and it will 
| tend to fit him all the more for a loftier and 
| more exalted state hereafter, for which all life 
and all work here are only the school and pre. 
| paration. 
| It appeared to me that this subject of edaca- 
tion was one very appropriate for the president 
_of this Congress to touch uponat Liverpool. In 
| a city of sach magnitude, in the centre of a vast 
| population, the truths of social science, and the 
| many questions affecting our social life, can hardly 
| be brought home to our thoughts and ideas with. 
‘out entering upon it. I believe that this city 
/has a right to be proad of the arrangements 
‘made by its School Board for the education of the 
| vast number of children within it; and when 
one considers the great position held by Liver- 
| pool among the towns of Grest Britain, it is aa 
agreeable duty for the president of this Congress 
to congratulate her aud her people upon the 
‘success that has hitherto attended the efforts of 
| her citizens, and the great progress that has been 
‘made, since last this Congress visited Liver. 
pool, in carrying out improvements for the 
benefit of all classes of her inhabitants; and 
‘it is with our united hearty goodwill that we 
'wish for continued prosperity to the Queen 
of the Mersey. The duties devolving on the 
‘citizens of a town eo large, wealthy, and increas- 
, ing, are many, various, and important. Fally to 
| discharge these daties requires great self-denial, 
which, with Mr. Raskin, I believe to be “ one of 
the noblest duties for the sake of posterity. 
The desire for the improvement of the social 
condition of all classes, the development of 
social science, should rank ‘‘ among the publicly 
recognised motives of exertion.” “Yet these 
are not the less our daties, ncr is our part fitly 
sustained upon the earth, unless the range of 
ovr intended and deliberate usefulness iaclades 
not only the companions bat the successors of 
our pilgrimage. God hag lent us the earth for 
our life; it is a great entail. It belongs a8 
much to those who come after us, and whore 
names are already written in the book of 
creation, as to ue, and we have no right, by any- 
thing we do or neglect, to involve them in un- 
necessary penalties, or deprive them of benefits 
‘which it was in our power to bequeath.” It is 
this grand sentiment of Mr. Ruskin’s which 
breathes the spirit and intention of this Congres?, 
and fitly depicts the great scheme which we bave 
‘in view. Assembled as we are in this city, 





: ‘ ‘hereelf a gigantic specimen of the march of 
_It is very important that instruction should be | improvement and the progress of social science, 
given to girls in domestic economy. Home is | the position she has attained testifies to the 


‘truth of our principles, and stands forth * 


guarantee for the fulfilment of oar ideas. 





The sections got fully to work on Thuraday 
morning. We print two of the papers read in 
the Art Department, and will in our next report 


ment,—cooking, sewing, darning, mending,— | the proceedings more systematically. 
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WHAT ARE THE PEST METHODS OF 
SECURING THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
STREET ARCHITECTURE, ESPECIALLY 
AS REGARDS ITS CONNEXION WITH 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS? 

BY MR. WILLIAM H. WHITE.* 


Any attempt to suggest methods for improving 
street architecture must be preceded by a refe- 
rence to some of its actual defects and the 
impediments to their removal. It is, therefore, 
necessary to seek the experience of some large 
city ; and I propose to take London as an illus. 
tration, since it is the biggest yet to be found in 
the world. Its original position was perhaps no 
‘less the result of chance than its early distribu- 
tion; and, as we are told that the capital of the 
ancient world was once a village of huts, which 
each man had built, after his own skill and fancy, 
upon ground chosen according to his strength or 
pleasure, so the commercial centre of the modern 
one may have begun existence in a similar 
fashion. Substantial edifices like a castle, a 
cathedral, and a palace, were connected by 
groups of wooden houses, planted at sometimes 
wide distances from each other. The spaces 
between them were eventually filled with other 
houses ; and rough highways, in front and behind 
them, developed into streets of irregular aligne. 
ment and tortuous course. The area of a city 
was limited by its external wall; and all over 
the country, communities lived within the 
boundaries of a fortress or the seclusion of the 
cloister. Outside such precincts there was 
plenty of waste land; and in the course of 
centuries, what with religious reform in one and 
political reform in another, a good deal of good 
property doubtless went-a-begging. Beyond 
Temple-bar, on the way to Westminster, the 
Strand was once bordered with the houses and 
gardens of the nobility ; and to the north and 
north-west, at no remote period, was open 
©ountry studded with parks and villages. Thereon 
now stand the churches and public buildings, 
the houses and shops, which make up our actual 
metropolis. In London proper, north and north- 
west of the City boundary, the greater part of 
the soil belongs to nine members of the Upper 
House; that is to say, to three dukes, four 
marquises, and two earls. The traffic in this 
soil, from generation to generation, is a business 
of the most extensive and profitable character. 
Most of the houses now standing upon it have 


been built, not for the comfort or the wants of | 


the tenants, but for the protection of these nine 
noblemen and their heirs. All round the cir- 
cumference of the capital, owners of farms, 
waste lands, and petty estates have followed 
superior example;—have consecrated them to 
building purposes ; and along hundreds of miles 
of roadway, thousands of houses constitute just 
sufficient security for the land which speculating 
freeholders have lent on lease. For the patrician 
owners of our London soil decline to sell; and, 
of course, they may do what they choose with 
their own. Moreover, they will often only lend 
on condition that you build according to their 
liking. The system has been described over 
and over again : The owner of the soil lends you, 
for a certain term of years, a slice or several 
slices of land, for which you undertake to pay 
him an annual rent; but the interest you possess 
in the house or houses, which you are compelled 
to build thereon, is only temporary, since at the 
end of the term you must surrender to the free- 
holder, not only the land you borrowed, but all 
that you have built upon it. Your policy, there- 
fore, is to make as much as you can out of the 
property before you lose it; and your ground 
landlord is too much a man of business to care 
about the character of property which will not 
revert to him or his heir until—if you are 
commonly shrewd—it will be worn ont. 

This is the blot upon the soil of London, and, 
to a variable degree, upon that of other native 
cities. It is an effectual bar to improving street 
architecture. But there is worse behind; for 
the law of leasehold, born of speculation, sup- 
ports speculators of all kinds ; breeds usury ; and 
a long series of practices, often nefarious and 
always immoral.t 


The many ills, however, directly and indirectly 
afflicting leasehold tenure, are not encountered 
in the case of public buildings, which are neces. 
sarily built upon freehold sites ; but opinions are 
everywhere divided concerning the manner in 
which they should be planted in a great city. 
The Classical spirit advocates open squares and 
rectangular approaches; entrance porticoes im. 
mediately opposite broad avenues; and long 
vistas, from which distant points of view may be 
obtained. While the ancient precedents of 
Athens and Rome never enjoin absolute regu- 
larity, or exact architectural counterparts, the 
Gothic spirit is strongly in favour of surprises. 
It would lead the puzzled spectator, through a 
labyrinth of houses, up to the very base of a 
great building, which, it is often maintained, 
should be seen, not as a whole, but in parts; 
and while the history of Mediwval cathedrals 
proves that, even at an early period, they were 
diversified and altered without reference to 
original plan or intentions, the remains of the 
Athenian Propylwa, and what is surmised of 
the Forum at Rome, serve to show that Greek 
and Roman cities were singularly varied, in their 
grouping and minor effects, without any strong 
oppositions of form or material. But the moderns, 
however divided in their appreciation of Anti- 
quity and the Middle Ages, agree that, as the 
ruins of public buildings have been, in the 
past, often the sole records cf remote and half- 
understood forms of civilisation, so, in the present, 
something of Imperial importance ought to be 
attached tothem. They are tokens of what the 
Romans called “ public magnificence”; and to 
build one used to be, even in England, and at 
no distant date, the coveted reward of learning 
and perseverance. But, of late years, or at least 
from the days of the Empress Catherine II. of 


Russia, it has been the fashion to offer them, in | 


a manner more or less limited, to public tender, 
or, to refine the phrase, to public competition ; 
and although, by some accident often accompa- 
nied with acknowledged injustice, successful 
buildings have resulted therefrom, those who 
have ventured into the highways and byeways 
of the system probably agree with that Royal 
Academician who refuses to compete, because he 
thinks “competition one of the worst modes of 
ubtaining good designs .... bad for the em. 
ployers, bad for the architects, and bad for art 
generally.”’* Even when the conduct of an 
architectural competition has been honourable to 
all concerned, it is only a pictorial triumph, the 
outcome of which is more often archzology than 
architecture. Judges, even the most accom- 
plished, see upon paper, in a happy arrangement 
of roofs and chimneys, of turrets and spires, 
something resembling thoae excellent buildings 
of Western Europe, each of which frequently 
marks the whole course of Medizval story. 
They admire, and are convinced,—often unable 
to perceive, as a critic has well said, that it is 
one thing to admire the natural growth of the 
picturesque, but quite another thing to set to 
work deliberately to be picturesque, of ‘‘ malice 
aforethought.” The consequence is, that our 
cities are now adorned with public buildings— 
many of them extremely beautifal—which are 
clever representations of the amended work of 
centuries, scientifically reproduced in the space 
of a few years, or even a few months. 
Nevertheless, it is often said that our public 
buildings are failures, on account of a want of 
knowledge in the British architect, and a want 
of taste in the British people. But taste is only 
culture,—the product of example and slow 
inheritance; and while, in this time of School 
Boards and social movement of all kinds, there 
is great hope for what ancient writers called 
the common people, their actual influence upon 
the arts is imperceptible either for good or ill. 
That the educated classes are devoid of taste is 
much less likely than that they are perplexed 
with the artistic confusion,—embarrassed with 
the riches, native and foreign, which are abso. 
lately flang at them. For the modern architect 
has the whole past at his fingers’ ends, and many 
of his patrons are as learned in archwology as 
he himself. Indeed, if my Lord Salisbury,—io 
his zeal for the propagation of brotherly love 
between Hindi, Musalman, and Christian,—were 





* Read at Social Science Congress, Liverpool. 

+ The Quarterly Review for April, 1872, described in 
just and indignant language the state of our London 

ouses. It said:—‘ This leasehold tenure, with its gam- 
bling speculation, extensive and often fraudulent building 
agreements ; its heavy law-costs, complicated mortgages, 
releases, re-mortgages, and second charges ; its doubtful 
titles and dreary waste of title-deeds; the risks of for- 
feiture, and the shortening term, forbids prudent men of 
business to erect substantial, well-built houses.” . . . 
“‘It is a remarkable instance of the Chinese endurance of 





Englishmen that the people of London have not unani- 
mously struck against the system. They have so small 
an interest in the houses that they might with proper in- 
dependence and moderation urge the cessation by legis- 
lative means, if necessary, of a custom which is in every 
way so injurious to all.” . . “Those who know the 
working classes, in their homes, can testify that their 
chronic ill-condition is very greatly due to the pernicious 
customs, the injadicious greed, and the bad or defective 
legislation of their superiors.” 

* Mr, Edward Barry, R.A. 


to order the erection of a hundred domes upon 
the top of the India Office, and the conversion 
of all its chimneys into minarets, there are 
scores of honest and patriotic Englishmen, not 
only able, but willing to gratify him; and this 
facility prevents the natural development of our 
recovered building traditions. 

Another impediment to the improvement of 
London street architecture arises from the 
general reluctance to acknowledge a radical 
change, which, during the course of this century, 
has taken place in the life and condition of the 
capital. A city, or at least the centre of it, 
is now merely a place where “men toil and 
accumulate; they go elsewhere to enjoy and 
expend.” To continue, in Macaulay’s words, 
“The chiefs of the mercantile interest are no 
longer citizens ; they avoid, they almost contemn 
municipal honours.”” The heart of the metro- 
polis, with rare and fast-decreasing exceptions, 
| has become to the householder a place of basi- 
| ness Only, to be avoided at every possible oppor- 
| tunity. Neither common interests nor kindred 
| associations exist among the different masses of 
| men who hasten every morning to the centre to 
| win bread ; and, at night, take it away to share 

with wife and children at the circumference, or 

in suburban retreats. All that the majority of 
| business men now require, in town itself, is a 
| warehouse, a shop, or a suite of chambers. The 
| Souee which were formerly occupied on the 
| ground-floor as business premises, and as a 
| family home above, remain; but, although the 
‘nature of the occupation is totally changed, no 

radical alteration has been made in the houses. 

The ground-floor is still a shop or a warehouse ; 

the first-floor is let out in offices; the second and 
| third floors are rented by small families and 
| bachelors. Therickety wooden staircase, which, 
a generation ago, was the means of ascent from 
| shop to sitting-room, from sitting-room to bed- 
| room, has become a public one; and the street- 
| door, originally private, is now a public entrance. 
The Legislature takes no cognisance of the fact— 
long recognised in other European capitals—that 
buildings in the heart of a metropolis are occu- 
pied in single floors—even in single rooms—and 
not in whole houses. Originally, when some of 
the large estates were laid out in squares and 
streets, the building plots were cut up into 
slices—some as narrow as 16 ft., but generally 
from 20 ft. to 25 ft. in width of street front- 
age,—and, at this moment, there are ground 
landlords, who, although you take on lease 50 ft. 
or 100 ft. frontage of their land, compel you to 
divide it with party-walls at a distance of 25 ft., 
more or less, from each other. But if you in- 
crease that distance to 50 ft., and spend the 
money thus saved in party-floors of brick or con- 
crete, the house will be stronger and better, 
both internally and externally. Thereby, in- 
stead of two shops, there may be three ; instead 
of four rooms on each floor, you can get six, 
almost as large; instead of two narrow private 
entrances, you will have a single comparatively 
broad one; and instead of two suicidal deal stair- 
cases, you may have a fire-resisting one of brick 
or concrete. By such anarrangement, the front 
wall need not seem to be miraculously sup. 
ported upon a plate of glass, for the divisions 
between each shop will provide visible means of 
support ; and the distribution of several window- 
openings, at each floor of the superstructure, will 
afford scope for artistic treatment. 

Bat I doubt whether the time has arrived 
when we can safely talk about improvement in 
@ purely artistic, or, perhaps, an esthetic sense, 
more particularly while building remains in 
three-fourths of Central London in its present 
state. What that state is has been told, for the 
space of more than a generation, in the Builder 
newspaper. In spite of new streets, new rail- 
ways, new public buildings, London is permeated 
with fallen neighbourhoods, slowly descending 
into what are called “slums.” Although the 
evils, due to overcrowding, have slightly 
diminished; although sanitary precautions are 
now taken, and parochial authority exercises 
some control, the vast majority of the houses 
have not been improved ; and I doubt whether 
the recent Act of Parliament relating to artisans’ 
dwellings will affect polluted thoroughfares upon 
patrician estates. I know a slum, a property of 
much and increasing value, situated upon ducal 
soil. It is a long, irregular, and narrow lane, 
out of which an archzologist could extract a 
host of amusing reminiscences, and a painter 
many picturesque bits of form and colour. Not 
long ago, its sky-line was improved by the in- 
troduction of a small church with a gabled 
tower, containing a deep-sounding bell, which, 
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at orthodox intervals, sammons the neighbour- 
hood to prayer. Meanwhile, the numerous 
men, women, and children, who are huddled 


struction. Such a work as the Great Hall of 
she celebrated Palace of Justice has risen slowly 
under the personal supervision of M. Duc and his 


indiscriminately together in houses — each ori- | assistants, who have devoted themselves almost 
ginally constructed for the special accommo- exclusively to it. The superintendence of thst 
dation of a single family—scream, swear, fight; | and similar buildings represents a hierarchy of 
and, as the medley of strains reaches my ear, I | talent,—even the clerk-of-the-works sometimes 
often presume to think that had Charity, instead | sncceeding, at his master’s death, to the post of 
of giving sixty families a place in which to con. | architect, with whom in France, where there are 
gregate on a Sunday, provided six of them with no general contractors, rests the sole and entire 
rooms in which to live decently every day in the! responsibility of the whole work. There, his 
week, there wonld be more satisfaction in Heaven. | authority, especially in the case ofa public build. 
For the improvement of such neighbourhoods is | ing, is greater than in England, for his responsi- 
a question of charity. You cannot pull down | bility is greater and more defined. Like the 
inhabited houses, especially in a slum, without builders of ancient Rome, the French architect, 
incurring a dead loss; and, onthe great estates during the space of ten years after the com- 
and others, you must wait until the houses fall, pletion of any building with the erection of which 
at the expiration of their leases, into the ground- he has been entrusted, may be mulcted, in goods 
landlord’s possession, —when, sometimes, be will and person, for any defects of its constraction or 





cause the line of street-frontage to be set back ; 
lend his land again at an increased rental ; 
and frequently enjoin the re-erection of a similar 
description of house. 

When the mode! upon which houce architec- 
ture in London proper is still based, was new 
and almost original, many of the well-to-do in. 
habitamts were accustomed to be carried in 
covered chairs, from one part of the town to 
another; and the convenience, in wet weather, 
of such a mode of transport is easy to under- 
staud. But, at the present hour, society has 
ncither chairs nor chairmen in the obsolete sense 
of either term. To enter carriage or cab, it 
nist traverse often an uncovered door-step and 
always the street pavement, even under heavy 
rain. The Parisian !adies are fortunate, for 
almost every house in the new quarters of Paris 
possesses an entrance lofty and wide enough to 
admit carriages to the foot of the staircase. In 
Paris, Tarin, and other Continental cities, ladies 
can “shop,” even in the worst weathers, under 
numerous public colonnades, passages, and 
areades. In Milan, there has lately been erected 
a broad and extended “ gallery,” Hned on either 
side with shops, and covered with a glass roof. 
Such places in England, from some exuberance 
of the national temperament, bear an ill reputa- 
tion. In London, an arcade or a colonnade has 
been condemned by experienced moralists as a 
fashionable resort, whither, at certain hours, the 
more foolish of one sex go to stare at the more 
vicious of the other. Nevertheless, in a metro- 
polis, where it rains, on an average, 157 daye in 
the year, long and broad avennes, covered with 
glass, scientifically ventilated, and guarded by | 
policemen—not by beadles—wonld render a wet 
day far less expensive than it is at present to a 
large number of Londoners. 

Innovations, however, are not hastily accepted 
in England, especially if they come franked 
with a foreign recommendation. The Parisians, 
on the contrary, catch at novelties; and some- 
times crown the edifice of even a constitution | 
before the foundations are set. The recent 
rebuilding of Paris was successfal, according 
to a well-known French architect and journal. 
ist, because it was sudden and grand; and it 
would not have been accomplished had it been | 
timidly pursued. Bat our English characteristic | 
is to be slow and sure,—inevitably slow and | 
possibly sure; and we are not at all likely | 
to imperil political or financial success for | 
the sake of artistic triumphs. Yet, although 
there is much to avoid in the example of Paris, | 


aceidents arising therefrom. 
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reduced ground-rent, land in Central London jg 
so scarce that an owner may virtually dictate 
terms with those who desire to build upon it, 
When, therefore, he knows, from precedent and 
surrounding example, that a new house will be 
inhabited in separate stories, and by several 
groups of people, let him insist that it be con. 
structed with party-floors and a fire-resisting 
staircase. Let him stipulate for the spread of 
a concrete covering over the whole surface of the 
site; for the employment of proper materials ; 
for a scientific system of drainage; and, above 
all things, secure the right to see that all is 
executed according to stipulation. In guch 
matters, the real inhabitants of a honse have 
no voice ; they take what they can find, and at 
a price which must allow sufficient profit, not 
only to defray the expenses of land and building, 
but too often also the exigencies of a rackrenter, 
a nominal householder, two or perhaps more 


The Parisians also practise two of the precepts | leaseholders, and sometimes a few mortgagees, 
of Hygeia. In that metropolis of Cloudland, | Bat although public opinion may induce great 
which Dr. Richardson so vividly described last | freeholders, through their own middlemen, to 
year, “There is not permitted to be one living-| enforce good building upon their estates, no 
room underground”; nor is any house, he said, outside pressure, no exposure of fraud and long. 
higher than 60 ft.; but he did not mention the | standing abuses, will reform the law of leasehold, 
width of the street. In Paris, the public build. Only a Royal Commission could get evidence of 
ings and private houses rest upon vaulted cellars, the evils which attend it, and only an Act of 
containing wood, coal, and wine; and although Parliament remove them. 
servants are lodged often, unhappily, in a roof, The question, therefore, must remain for the 
none are consigned, either by day or night, to present, one of possible improvement, because 
below the level of the street. Nor can any Parliament will not be in a hurry to cleanse the 
house be bnilt in Paris, as high as 60 ft. from Englishman’s “castle” of its legalised impuri- 
pavement to cornice, unless it be situated in a ties; and, as yet, it is more a social question than 
street or a boulevard, 66 ft. wide or upwards. an artistic one. For many years to come it will 
In a London alley, you may erect a tower of depend very little upon the extrados of any form 
Babel by simply buying the right to do so, not of arch, the entasis of a column, or the “ clear- 
from your neighbours, but from the leaseholders | obscure” properties of a cornice, It is nota 
and rackrenters of the opposite or adjoining taste for art that England lacks, but a real and 
houses, The Law Jays down certain rules regard. serious desire for order and harmony which is 
ing party-walls and projections; but it leaves wanting. Perhaps the many powers, domina- 
you to fight out, as best you may, caprices of tions, and parliaments, which govern London 
light and air, the height of your walls, and the by piecemeal, may yet receive Imperial atten. 
slope of your roofs. In Paris, such things are tion. Any scheme which would serve to control, 
legally determined according to position and the in an artistic point of view, the Metropolitan 
width of a street; but in existing London! Vestries and Boards, while it left them the 
thoroughfares, however narrow, the question is | exercise of their actual functions, would certainly 
a marketable one, ignored by the Law and settled | be beneficial. When it is remembered that some 
by lawyers. Although Parliament has given the ground landlords compel you to erect a certain 
town a Metropolitan Buildings Act and a Local form of house, and that others impose a parti- 
Management Act, the present state of London | cular description of fagade in accordance with 
seems to show, either that they are wrongly | drawings prepared by their own surveyors, there 
interpreted, or that some of their clauses are both | surely ought to be some power to which an in- 





illogical and unfair. For instance, you may 
constract a shop-front in wood, and project from 
the face of a brick wall absurd mouldings and 
so-called ornaments in wood, bat you may not 
put any constructional feature in that material 
upon, or against, or even with, the brick or 
stone face of the first-floor window. You 
may erect over the entrance of a theatre, 
a music - hall, or a_ billiard - saloon, every 
variety of illuminated or pictorial box; you 
may have any number of cornices, which, 
in fine weather, will collect dust, and, when 
it rains, precipitate diluted mud upon the heads 
of passing pedestrians; you may have lions and 
unicorns, if you know how to obtain them, peering 
over your shop-cornice or from an upper window ; 
you may completely envelop the front of your 
house in a wooden or a canvas covering, which 
you can let for a term of years to that enter- 
prising contractor who ‘“‘doth give us bold 
advertisement”; and although I have never 


|tending lesseo could appeal—if he deemed it 
| necessary—against the artistic decision of the 
lessor or ground landlord. Parochial judgment 
is perhaps not sufficiently developed for such a 
position ; and, indeed, it is expecting too much 
of human nature to suppose that a nobleman, 
who owns the land of an entire parish, would 
hold in awe a Vestry and a staff of officers, com- 
posed of his own tenants and their dependents. 
Some central artistic authority is required, dis- 
interested and powerful enough to say to specu- 
lators of every social grade :— You shall not make 
day and night hideous with gigantic advertise- 
ments and notice-boards; you shall not traverse 
streets, courts, and gardens, with murderous 
telegraphic wires; you shall not carry a railway 
viaduct between the Palace of Westminster and 
the Abbey; you shall not build one public office 
in an Assyrian style of architecture, and another 
in absolute imitation of an Egyptian temple, or 
|a Drnidical monument. Such knotty questions, 





there is also a little to follow. The French perceived that the habitual drinker is fastidious | and the proper answers to them, should form the 
capital, with all its faults, is still more perfect in his choice of native liquors, it is a national | regular business of a technical tribunal, to whose 
than many of the chief cities of more successfal | custom for the names of eminent brewers to be| decisions Parliament might listen with respect, 


neighbours. If you inquire, you will find that it 
has long had an organised “ Service of archi- 
tecture,” which has worked, and still works, 
very well. Although this Service bas undergone 
some modification since the war and consequent 
revolution, there is still attached to each of the 
twenty arrondissements a qualified architect, 
under whose orders are surveyors, clerks.of- 
the-work, foremen, &c. Over all are now two 
inspectors-general, experienced professional 
men, who have to give opinions upon designs 
and estimates, and to visit nationa! and municipal 
works in course of execution. They have also 
to prepare the programme, and sometimes pre- 
liminary sketches, of a suggested public building 
before any one is commissioned to design and 
carry it out. If you turn to Paris, you will find 
that the palaces, schools, monumental arches 
and statues, are kept in repair and cleanliness 
by a professional staff, regularly appointed to 
look after them; and, often, a new public 
building, even when entirely finished and occu- 
pied, remains under the fostering care of some 
of those who assisted in its design and con. 


displayed at public-houses upon huge boards, 
which often hang, from uncertain fastenings, 
over the street pavement. But you may not bnild 
& projecting window, however constructionally 
perfect, nor may you erect even a stone balcony 
upon a stone support—such as those which 
adorn the houses of new Paris—in even a broad 
new thoroughfare of London. 

Some of the inconsistencies and blanders which 
militate against metropolitan improvement may 
yet be remedied by strong social pressure. The 
noble and other owners of our London soil are 
enlightened enongh not to depreciate the force 
of public opinion. Their omnipotence may be 
exercised for good as well as ill. Althongh to 
hamper the lease of land with clauses,* relating 
to the quality of work to be erected upon it, 
constitates a restriction for which intending 
lessees would perhaps demand compensation in 





* Clauses of such @ nature are of course always intro- 
duced, but that they are neither scrupulously executed 
nor seriously enforced upon some of the great estates, 











need not be told to any one who has the smallest acquaint- 
ance with the sort of shops and houses which are even 
now rising in Central London. 


or perhaps interpose its many-headed wisdom 

| only on extraordinary occasions. True, in the 
Act under which Northumberland-avenue has 
been made, there is already a clause stipulating 
that the designs of the house-fronts are to be 
submitted to the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects; but there is nothing in It 
to compel the Metropolitan Board to do more 
than submit the designs,—nothing to compel 
them to accept any judgment thereon. 

Nor is the artistic improvement of London 
entirely dependent upon improved judgment 10 
architecture, for I hold it a satire upon human 
intelligence to plant rich and beautifal edifices 
amid the filth of London. When, this summer, 
the sun shone, as it rarely shines in England, it 
was Indicrous to see the cornices of St. Paul's, 
the arches of Somerset House, the grotesqae 
projections of more modern buildings, trying to 
cast a shadow! There is a social parallel to 
such a home of perpetual dirt, as the British 
capital, under artistic manipulation. Take @ 
sweep: although in his working garb he 18 
physically unclean, he may be upright, muscular, 
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honest, in fact, manlike; but put him into purple 
and fine linen, and he becomes a caricature 
of that form which is said to be moulded in the 
image of its Maker. Yet, under equally un- 
propitious circumstances, has London been 
dressed in an Antique and a Medizeval costume; 
and as fresh materials for gables and windows 
are now being sought for in Holland, perhaps 
the hose and the scrubbing-brush, with which 
the Dutch keep their house-fronts clean, may 
also be imported into thiscountry. There are, 
however, responsible people who argue that the 
filth, which festers day by day upon the whole 
sarface of London and its buildings — which 
floats in the air, within, above, and around them 
—cannot be removed ; that the normal condition 
of a large English city is to be dirty ; and that, 
if London were washed in the morning, it would 
be dirty again at night. The inhabitanta of the 
French province of Auvergne have been similarly 
libelled; but if that plea of the Vestry and District 
Board be worth anything at all, how comes it 
that the well-to-do, well-bred Londoner, who 
resides in London, is the cleanest and best- 
dressed man in Europe? It seems almost an 
insult to common-sense to urge that the external 
faces of buildiogs in a great city should be com. 
posed of materials that will wash.* We possess 
all kinds of granite more abundant, and machines 
for polishing it better, than are to be found in 
any other country, and we have the strongest 
tiles and majolica-ware in the world. Yet brick, 
which must irretrievably soil, and stone, which 
after the dirt has been scraped from it, must 
decay, are the principal, if not the only, facing 
materials of even our national monuments. At 
the same time, walls of polished granite would 
be marred, in their purpose and effect, unless the 
surrounding streets and houses were kept in 
proper order. London employs an army to 
make the town morally secure; another is 
required to keep it physically clean. Upon the 
frank admission of local neglect and individual 
abuse, more than upon flights of archwology, 
hangs the immediate improvement of our streets. 
And if rich people or prosperous communities 
will only be satisfied with mere bwilding,t—and 
refuse everything, except good, plain, honest 
building, during the few remaining years of this 
century,—it will then be possible, in the begin- 
ning of the next, for another generation to refine 
it, with equal patience, into true architecture. 








SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ART-UNION OF 
LONDON: AN ART POPULARISER. 
BY GHORGE GODWIN, F.R.S.f 


TaE history of the Art-Union of London is a 
very remarkable one; and the effects of the 
operations of this association have not yet been 
taken properly into consideration by writers on 
art. A brief account of the more salient points 
of that history will not be thought out of place 
in this Department, which has been established 
to discuss questions of art beariug upon educa. 
tional and industrial development, and the best 
methods of cultivating taste in all ranks of the 
nation. 

In 1837 it occurred to a few lovers of art in 
this country that something might be done to 
render a knowledge and appreciation of it more 
general than was then the case, and to raise the 
standard of taste; and it was thought that an 
Association, founded on the principle of the 
German Kunstvereine, might be succcessfully 
established,—money being subscribed in small 
amounts, to be afterwards distributed amongst 
the subscribers in larger sums for the provision 
and purchase of works of art. As a curious 
matter of fact, such an association in a small 
way, under the title of Virtvosr or Sr. Luke, 
was formed in London by Vandyck, revived by 
Sir Peter Lely, and continued in operation inter. 
mittently till 1743. 

When the Art. Union of London was organised, 
a society with a similar aim had been started in 
Scotland, but the mode adopted in London 
differed from that of the Scotch association and 
the German undertakings in one important par- 





* Some years ago Sir G. G, Scott, R.A., said he wanted 
** vitrified bricks without a glazed surface.” He was sure 
that if proper attention were directed to the subject, good 
and permanent vitrified bricks could be produced at a 
reasonable price. 
_ + Those ape pe who are sincerely desirous of seeing the 
introduction of style (not @ style) into new buildings, and 
propose to spend money upon pilasters and buttresses, 
should read carefully the ‘‘ Introduction” (of forty-one 
pages) to the “ ae of Modern Architecture,” by 

r, James Fergusson, D.C.L., F.R.8., and published by 
Mr. Murray. 

} Read at the Liverpool Congress, 





ticular, izaasmuch that, while in those schemes 
the selection of works to be given as prizes was 
made by the governing body, it was determined 
to confide the selection of prizes to the prize. 
gainers themselves, as being a plan better calcu- 
lated to attract subscribers, and as likely to 
assist in cultivating the power of observing and 
appreciating the qualities on which the compa. 
rative value of works ofart depends. Not merely 
does the act of selection thrown upon an indi- 
vidual lead in his particular case to inquiry and 
comparison, which often prove a good first lesson, 
but every member who goes to an exhibition 
feels the possibility of being some day a prize- 
holder, and so examines works, and tries to 
understand why this or that may be better or 
worse than others, with the view of having to 
choose for himself hereafter the best picture 
obtainable. 

Going back to the organisation of the Society, — 
@ committee of seventeen was formed, of whom 
three are still members of the Council, and in 
the first year they raised with difficulty 4891., 
with which the prizeholders purchased thirteen 
works varying in price from 101. to 1001. The 
amount of subscriptions went on doubling for 
several years until an income of about 12,0001. 
per annum was attained; and at this, more or 
less, it remained for some time. In 1875, how- 
ever, it reached 18,926/., and the last yearly 
subscription was no less than 20,9321. 

In its second year, the Society adopted the 
principle of setting apart a certain sum for the 
purpose of engraving a picture, so that each 
member might receive an impression of the plate, 
and thus have a direct and certain return for his 
outlay; knowing that by combination a work 
could be produced, of the market value, at least, 
of the subscription, and having a confident 
belief that, in thus bringing a systematic 
artistic influence to bear upon a vast number 
of persons, at regularly recurring periods, they 
were preparing the way for the advancement of 
art, even in itshighest departments. For, if the 
history of the fine arts in past ages teaches 
plainly any one lesson, it surely is that those 
arts only will flourish truly and permanently 
where they are of home-growth, and have set 
themselves to illustrate the characteristic 
sentiments and feelings of the nation, thereby 
ceasing to minister merely to the luxuries of the 
favoured few, and becoming rather the perennial 
and increasing sources of enjoyment to the 
public at large. A comparatively small sum 
only could be spared on the first occasion for the 
engraving, and the committee commissioned 
Mr. William Giller to engrave a plate from the 
picture, “A Camaldolese Monk,’’ painted by 
Mr. Simson, which had been selected as a 
prize in the preceding distribution. This was 
the beginning of that issue of annual plates 
which has been continued ever since, and which 
may be truly termed remarkable, including re- 
productions by the first British engravers, such | 
as Doo, Stocks, Sharpe, Finden, Heath, Willmore, | 
Joubert, Jeens, and others, of the works of the | 
first British painters, notably Mulready, Webster, | 
Turner, Maclise, Landseer, Callcott, Frith, Cooke, | 
Stanfield, Armitage, Goodall, and others, the 
whole culminating in the two large plates, by 
Stocks and Sharpe respectively of Maclise’s 
magnificent wall. paintings in Westminster 
Palace, of “ Wellington and Blucher meeting 
after Waterloo” and the “ Death of Nelson.” 
These remarkable works each occupied five 
years in engraving,—and of each about 20,000 
impressions have been distributed,—at a cost, 
including copyright, paper, and printing, of 
7,8001. and 7,2001. respectively. Produced com. 
mercially, two guineas at least must bave been 
charged for each print, but under the arrange- 
ments of the Art-Union each subscriber of a 
guinea received an impression, and a large sum 
in the aggregate still remained to be distributed 
in the shape of prizes. It is to be noted in 
reference to these and other plates lately pro- 
duced for the Society, that in every case the 
last impression taken from the plate is, in all 
respects, equal to the first printed. This result 
could not have been attained but for Mr. 
Joubert’s valuable discovery of the process of 
steel-facing, by which the copper-plate is coated 
with an infinitesimally thin layer of steel, which 
thoroughly protects from wear the surface of the 
copper, and is renewed from time to time before 
any perceptible decline occurs in the quality of 
the impressions. . ‘ 

Besides plates engraved in pure line (of which 
branch of art, it may be noted, in passing, the 
Art.Union is now the sole support, publishers 





of mezzotint or the dotted style, technically 
termed chalk engraving), the Society has pro- 
duced some fine examples of chromolithography, 
such as “Choosing the Wedding-Gown,” after 
Mulready, and “ Bellagio,” and “ Wild Roses,” 
after Birket Foster, besides volumes of the highest 
class of wood-engraving, by Jackson, the Dal- 
ziels, Linton, and others. 

In the year 1841 the committee determined to 
endeavour to turn the attention of British artists 
to the produciion of compositions in pure out- 
line, after the manner of Riepenhausen, and 
some later Germans, of which manner Flaxman 
was, up to that time, the sole representative in 
England, their object being to show the import- 
ance of that purity and correctness of drawing, 
and severe beauty of form, which, apart from 
colour, and all the effects of light and shade, 
exist in the compositions on the fictile vases of 
the ancients, and in the outlines of the artists 
above-named. 

As the result of an offer of a premium of 6vl. 
for a series of designs in furtherance of the 
object proposed, thirty sets of drawings, of 
various degrees of merit, were received, and the 
premium was adjudged to one illustrative of 
Buanyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” which was found 
to be by Mr. H. C. Selous. The engraving of 
these outlines was very satisactorily executed by 
Mr. Henry Moses, and copies were distributed 
to all the subscribers of the year 1844. Four 
other sets of engravings, in a similar style, have 
since been produced by the Art-Union. Amongst 
those who have received premiums for such works 
may be named Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, Mr. John 
Tenniel, and Sir Noel Paton. Of large and small 
prints, or sets of prints, of various kinds, the 
Society has distributed upwards of 500,000. 
Through the agencies, which have been esta- 
blished in all parts of the world wherever 
English-speaking people are to be found, from 
Jutland to the Cape of Good Hope, from San 
Francisco to Japan, there are to be seen, as 
cherished ornaments on the walls, the produc- 
tions of the Art-Union, furnishing constant 
sources of enjoyment, telling some story of 
England’s valour or loyalty, or clothing in last- 
ing and impressive forms the poetical imagery of 
some English author; or, what is perhaps most of 
all appreciated in those distant lands, shadowing 
forth some scene of English rustic life, thus 
always and everywhere keeping up that memory 
and love of home which prevail nowhere more 
ardently than in the hearts of our countrymen 
scattered over distant parts of the world. 

Besides the annual prints, the Art Union has 
distributed, as prizes, between 6,000 and 7,000 
works in oil or water colour, a large number of 
which has been sent to Australia and other 
colonies. There are artists now high in the 
ranks who willingly admit the important assist. 
ance afforded them early in their career by the 
purchase of their works by members of the 





Society. In respect of sculpture, premiums 
have been offered at various times for important 
works, and which were obtained by Mr. Calder 
Marshall, R.A., Mr. Birch, and others. An en- 
deavour has been made, too, and with some 


| success, to encourage the art of cameo-cutting. 


Up to the year 1841 it was a most rare thing 
to see in this country statuettes in bronze, such 
being found only in the collections of wealthy 
connoisseurs, and comprising real, or supposed, 
antique examples, and copies of fine works pro- 
duced in France or Germany. Of English 
specimens of this work it is believed that none 
existed. The Art-Union determined to endeavour 
to bring about the production of artistic 
statuettes in bronze, but so little was known of 
the art of bronze.casting in general, that Mr. 
Edward Wyon, to whom was entrusted the reduc- 
tion and casting of the Society’s first work, 
the well-known “ Michael and Satan” of Flax- 
man, had the greatest difficulty in finding men 
able to undertake the task. However, by dint 
of perseverance, a very satisfactory copy in 
bronze of the above group was produced, and 
this was the inauguration of a series of twenty 
bronzes, from works by Foley, Westmacott, 
Chantrey, Thorneycroft, Stephens, Armstead, 
and others, to which the Art-Union may point 
with satisfaction, as not yielding in excellence 
to the works produced by any foreign foundry. 

In ceramic ware, again, at the period above 
alluded to, very rare examples were to be found 
in England, generally consisting of a few speci- 
mens of old Chelsea or Wedgwood ware or works 
in biscuit of foreign origin. 

In the year 1845 the Art-Union entered into 
negotiations with Messrs. Copeland and Garrett 





all adopting the more rapid, but inferior, styles 





with a view to the production of statuettes in 
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poreelain, and, as the result of a conversation 
between the writer and the late Mr. Gibson, a 
reduction of that eminent sculptor’s beautifal 
statuette of “Narcissus” was placed in the 
hands of the above firm, and, after many 
failures, due to want of experience in that 
particular branch of manufacture, a very satis- 
factory result was obtained, and this was the 
beginning of that series of fourteen statuettee 
and busts which are among the most popular 
of the Society’s productions. It may be men- 
tioned incidentally that of the reduction in parian 





of the beautifal antique bust of “ Clytie,” more | gate the matter. 


than 2,500 copies have been distributed. The 
Art-Union of London may thas claim the largest 
share of the credit of fostering a branch of in- 
dustry to which thousands of households are now 
indebted for reproductions of beautifal works. 
So, too, in respect of the art of medal die 


medallic series of British artists is similarly 
noticeable. The Art-Union, with a view to 
encouraging the practice of this art, proposed to 
produce a pair of dies for one medal, each 
year, having on the obverse the head of some 
distinguished painter, sculptor, or architect, and 
on the reverse a subject from one of his works. 
The first medal thus produced was one of 
Chantrey, the sculptor, having, on the reverse, 
his fine sitting figure of Watt, the engincer. The 
execution of this medal, thus commemorating, 
at once, two of England’s most gifted men, was 
intrusted to the late William Wyon, R.A., and it 
was the first of twenty-six medals, to this time 
completed, which, as a whole, form one of the 
most interesting records ever produced, of men 
most distinguished in the field of art in England. 

During the period of its forty years’ existence, 
the Art-Union has had some difficulties to 
encounter; and two of the most serious of these 


‘of regulations, which were in nearly all respects 
engraving, an art but little cultivated in England, | identical with the regulations of the Art-Union 
the action of the Art-Union in producing the | of London. 


taking an interest in the advancement of art, 
and by none more strongly than by the council 
of the Art-Union, that in the Act above named 
the conditions on which such associations might 
be permitted to be formed were too lax, and 
that sufficient power was not vested in the 
Board of Trade, or in some department of the 
State, to prevent the fraudulent proceedings 
which were known to be carried on under 
the assumed title of art-unions. Lord Robert 
Montague procured the appointment of a 
committee of the House of Commons to investi- 
Ten witnesses were examined, 
and a report was laid before the House, recom. 
mending that the administration and enforce- 
ment of the Art-Union Laws should be placed 
under the charge of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council, and proposing a code 


Unfortunately, in consequence of 
the pressure of business in the House of Com. 
mons, the matter went no further than the pre. 
sentation of the report, and an Act based on its 
recommendations is still a desideratam. 

In the year 1848 the Privy Council sought to 
interfere with the constitution of the Society in 
three several particulars, viz., that the works of 
art to be given as prizes should be selected by a 





committee instead of the prizeholders them- 
selves; that the annual issue of a print from | 
some picture by an English artist should be dis- | 
continued ; and that 10 per cent. of the amounts — 
subscribed each year should be reserved for the | 
purchase of works, not for distribution, but for 
public exhibition. 
A consideration of the principles which guided | 
the founders of the Art-Union in laying down 
the rules for its conduct, as described in the 
opening of this paper, will make it evident that 
the council could not fail in offering a strenuous 


arcss from the action of the Government. In opposition to the proposed alterations; being 


the year 1844, when everything was prepared for 


convinced that a measure which would have the 


holding the usual meeting for the distribution of | effect of depriving the members of the certainty 
prizes, the committee were startled by the of receiving in return for the subscription, a 


receipt of a letter from the Treasury, to the; 
effect that the proceedings of the Art-Union 


same would render all parties concerned liable | 
to prosecution. The committee thereon sus- | 
pended all proceedings; and, although they had | 
the opinion of leading counsel, that their opera- | 
tions were not in any way in contravention of | 
the Act against lotteries, they thought it better 
not to contest the point. 

A memorial was addressed to Sir Robert Peel, | 
setting forth the amount of benefit already con- | 
ferred on the artists of the country by the Art- 
Union, and the great Joss and disappointment 
which would arise from stopping the distribution 
of the large amount then actually in hand. 
The committee, were, however, unable to obtain 
aby guarantee permitting them to make the 
distribution. At this conjuncture, through the | 
introduction of the late Marquis of North. | 
ampton, one of the vice-presidents of the Society, 
the committee had a ‘conference with the late | 
Lord Monteagle, and pointed out to him the | 
difficulties of their position. 


to enable the distribution of prizes to take | 
place, and this was carried out. 

in the meantime, a large meeting of artists 
was held, numerous petitions were presented to 


the House of Commons, and, on the motion of | choice of its president. 
Mr. Wyee, a committee of the House was/the office was accepted by the late Duke of 


appointed “to consider the whole question of | 


Art-Unions, and what are the most expedient showed a warm interest in its proceedings, 


and practicable means to place them on a safe | 
and permanent basis, and to render them most 
subservient to the improvement and diffusion of 
art through the different classes of the com- 
munity.” The report of the committee was a 
complete investigation of all the points which 
could be urged for and against Art- Unions, some 
of the leading painters, engravers, and print. 
sellers of the day having been examined, and 
the conclusions were thorough and unanswerable | 
in favour of the principles of the Art-Union of | 
London. 

A Bill, founded on the report of the com. 
mittee, legalising art-unions, under certain 
conditions, was carried through Parliament, 
and on August 13th, 1846, received the Royal 
assent. On December Ist of the same year the 
Art.Union of London was incorporated by Royal 
charter. Under the provisions of this charter 
and of the bye-laws which, in accordance with 
its terms, the council drew up, the proceedings 
of the Society have ever since been conducted. 

In the year 1866 it was felt by many persons ' 





event of gaining a prize, would take from them 
were illegal, and that the continuance of the | the valued privilege of choosing @ work of art 


ithe Council *‘to persevere in their opposition 
F pp 


artists was called, and a memorial to the Board | 
| of Trade drawn up and presented, deprecating the | 


_ Saffice it to say, | these proceedings, they were not wholly without 
that a temporary Act of Parliament was passed, advantage, since they served to elicit from 


'preciation very acceptable to those who had at 


| and was on one occasion a prizeholder. 


work of at least adequate value, and, in the 


for themselves, would, without any doubt, im. 
peril the very existence of the Association. The 
proposal to mulct the annual receipts in a tenth 
part of their amount would be certainly un- 
popular, and would considerably trench on the 
sum disposable for a specific purpose, without 
bringing any compensating advantage. 

A long correspondence with the Board of 
Trade ensued; a deputation waited on Mr. 
Labonchere, the president; a unanimous vote 
was passed at the annual meeting, requesting 





to the proposal of Government’; a meeting of | 


proposed interference ; and after more correspond- 
ence and further interviews, the Board of Trade 
forebore to urge their views “ against the strongly 
expressed sentiments of the Council.” Great as 
were the trouble and annoyance arising from 


various quarters expressions of goodwill and ap- 


heart the welfare of the Association. 
The Art-Union has always been happy in the 
On its incorporation 


Cambridge, and H.R. Highness, who always 
generally took the chair at the annual meeting, 


The late Lord Monteagle, to whom the Society 
was indebted for most valuable aid at a critical 
moment, was then elected, and at his decease, 
Lord Houghton, who had been, as Mr. Monckton | 
Milnes, a member of the Council, was elected | 
president, and so continues. 

Such is a brief sketch of the progress of the | 
Art-Union. It has had its varied fortanes, but 
has steadily pursued its path of duty under cir. | 
cumstances at times very critical and difficult to 
meet. Its present position proves that it has 
triumphed over all. 

_To sum up in a few words, it has collected and 
distributed, with a view to the advancement of 
art and the spread of its enjoyments, half a 
million of money, not one sixpence of which 
would otherwise have been so applied: it has 
scattered fine works far and wide, and banded 
together English men and women throughout 
the world with one common object, and that a 
good one. I hope you will consider me entitled 








Le 


to say that much bas been accomplished towards 
the attainment of the objects proposed in the 
original programme of the Society,—the promo. 
tion of the knowledge and love of the fine arts 
the general advancement of art in the British, 
Empire, and the encouragement of its profesgors 
by creating an increased demand for their 
ro and an improved taste on the part of the 
public. 








WOOD WORKING AND STONE DRESSING 
MACHINES, 


A YEW years ago we went over Messrs. A. 
Ransome & Co.'s factory (the Stanley Works, in 
the King’s-road, Chelsea), and described what 
we saw, prophesying that the use of wood-work. 
ing machines would extend, and that these works 
would grow. All this has come; and we went 
again the other day to 

Stanley Works.—The factory, which was re. 
built on a greatly extended scale in 1873.4, ig 
now capable of accommodating from 300 to 400 
workmen, and is devoted exclusively to the mann. 
facture of wood-working machinery of the 
highest class. The workshops, which are very 
light and lofty, are fitted with the most modern 
engineers’ tools, and with every appliance for 
economising labour. A special feature in most 
of the machines made by Messrs. A. Ransome & 
Co. is that they are constructed to work at much 
greater speed than others of their respective 
kinds in the market, the result being that they 
not only do more work, but the increased velocity 
of the cutting-tools causes them to produce 
a finer surface than can be obtained with 
machines in which the cutters are driven at the 
ordinary speeds. To adapt the machines to 
work at such high speeds without undue wear it 
has been found necessary, in many instances, to 
make the cutter spindles of the best quality of 
steel instead of wrought iron, and to employ 
phosphor bronze, instead of gun-metal bearings, 
which naturally increases the cost of manufac- 
ture; but the slight extra outlay in first cost which 
this entails is more than covered by the extra 
earnings of the machine in the first few months’ 
working. 

The success of this system was strikingly 
shown at the Vienna International Exhibition in 
1873 (the last occasion on which all the principa! 
makers of wood-working machinery exhibited in 
competition), when Messrs. Ransome & Co. were 
awarded two first-class Medals for Progress, and 
Mr. Ransome, at the close of the Exhibition, re- 
ceived the Decoration of the Order of Franz 
Josef, while the highest honour awarded to any 
of their English competitors was a single Meda! 
for Merit. As a farther instance of the success 
which has attended the introduction of these 
high-speed machines, we are told that the 
business of this firm has more than doubled 
within the last four years, and notwithstanding 
the general depression of trade which now pre- 
vails, they are employing nearly twice as many 
workmen as in the busy period of 1871-72. 

The most interesting department at these 
works (to builders) is the trial shop, or show- 
room for machinery in motion, a building about 
100 ft. long by 50 ft. wide, which serves the 
double purpose of a testing-room, in which all 
newly-invented machines are worked and per- 
fected before being sent out, and a kind of per- 
manent exhibition of joiners’ machines, where the 
most novel labour-aaving tools of this description 
may always be seen in operation. Intending pur- 
chasers are thus enabled to judge of the practical 
value of the various machines by seeing them 
actually at work. As an illustration of the valae 
of this practical test we may mention that there 
are at present in the market about a dozen 
different machines of the class known as general 
or universal joiners, all of which are advertised 
by their various makers as capable of doing 
almost every operation connected with joiners 
work, but as the prices of these machines rang° 
from 171. up to 2501., it is clear that they must 
differ widely both in construction as well as )1 
quality and quantity of work which they are 
capable of turning out, and therefore the ouly 
way to form a correct jadgment of their com- 
parative values is to see them in operation. — 

Besides a number of representative machines 
of the more familiar kind, such as circular and 
band saws, planing and moulding machines, 8a¥- 
sharpening machines, &c., which are at present 
to be seen at work at the show-room, we noticed 
some of a ‘more novel description, and as they 
possess certain features which have not hitherto 
appeared in any corresponding machines, we will 
briefly describe them. 
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A patent single deal frame, capable of sawing 
battens, deals, planks, or flitches, up to 12 in. 
wide and 4 in, thick, was doing excellent work 
when cutting a plank of 11 in. by 3 in. into seven 
boards, with a feed of 3 ft.a minute; and we 
afterwards saw the same machine working with 
three saws, with a feed of 4 ft.a minute. One 
of the improvements in thie machine consists in 
the working parts being very light, the crank. 
shaft and swing frame being of steel, which 
enables it to be driven at 320 strokes a minute, 
withoat any perceptible vibration. It requires 
very little excavation or foundation, as it stands 
on a bed-plate which is fixed on a level with the 
floor ; the only foundation beiog two blocks of 
concrete, with a space between them for sawdust. 

Another important feature in this frame con- 
sista in the introduction of two feed rollers, to 
act one on each side of the deal, and as 
they are both driven, very strong feeding-power 
is obtained, and although the rollers are perfectly 
smooth, they feed the deal through without the 
slighest slip, even when the frame is working 
with its full complement of twelve saws. The 
frame is said to be capable of sawing 150 12-ft. 
deals, with an average of three cuts in each, in 
ten hours, which is a better result than is 
obtained By most double deal frames to be met 
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| single or double tenons, with or without seribed 
shoulders, with great precision. Although a 
small machine, it is of ample strength, as was 
proved by its cutting for us a large tenon 
in oak, 

A trying-up maehine, with sundry improve. 
ments, “trued up” in a very short time some 
rough pieces of deal on all four sides, with such 
accuracy that when any two sides of the two 
pieces were laid together they formed a per- 
fectiy true joint, through which no daylight 
could be seen. The machine has two rates of 
feed,—one for soft wood equal to 25 ft. a minute 
and the other for hard wood of 15 ft. a miaute. 


At these works we witnessed an interestiny 
trial of the Palsometer pump,—a great novelty, 
and the newest pumping apparatus in which the 
direct action of the steam upon the liquid is 
used for ite elevatior. It is of aa extremely 
simple aud distinctive type, the salient features 
being the absence of any engine, and even of 
plangers and stuffing-boxes, the moving and 
wearing parts of the apparatas being only four 
or five ia number, and these ef the simplest 
charaeter, thus reducing the chances of dis- 
arrangement to a minimum. The antomatic 
action of the steam ball which controls the 
action of the pulsometer is a problem which 





This machine is capable of trueing up the 
whole of the stuff for fifty doors in nine hours, | 
and when one considers the great amount of | 
time and labour which is expended in any 
joiners’ shop ia trueing up, framing, and reducing , 
it to the required dimensions with the hand- | 
plane, the vast economy this machiue effects 
will readily be seen. 

A large-sized panel-board planing-machine | 
surfaced and thicknessed panels of pine, yellow 
deal, spruce wainscot, and mahogany of the fall 
width (20 in.) which the machine will take in. 
These panels were fed through the machine at 





with in ordinary saw-mills, 

We next inspected a Ransome’s ‘‘ Patent Com- 
plete Joiner,” and saw it perform the various 
operations of wkich the makers advertise it as 
capable. The fact that the operations of sawing 
and planing or moulding can be carried on 
entirely distinct from one another, is a good 
feature in this machine, as where sawing and | 
planing are done with the same spindle, a great | 
loss of time must necessarily result from both 
men being obliged to stop whenever either of 
them requires to adjust or change a cutter. One | 
of the great points of superiority in this machine 
over others of the kind which we have seen, 
consists in the planing and moulding arrange- | 
ment being provided with four revolving cutter | 
blocks, so that all sides of a moulding are worked | 
at one operation. We watched the machine 
turning out excellent match boarding, planed on 


trade that Messrs. Ransome & Co. put in hand 


the rate of 12 ft. a minute, and the cutters, which | 
are driven at a very high speed, gave them all | 
a perfectly planed and smooth surface. 

A “Shute’s Patent Mitreing-machine,” serewed 
to a beuch, was exhibited; but thie machine is 
already so well knownas to need no description. 
It may, however, be interesting to our readers to 
know that this little tool was invented by a 
working joiner some four or five years ago, and its 
value has now become so recognised in the 


as many as 200 of them at a time.* 

A fret-saw, of new design, and asmall machine 
which is capable of making almost every part 
of a carriage or wagon wheel, were also ex- 
hibited in action. 

Brunton’s‘‘ Patent Grindstone Dresser,” a novel 
and efficient arrangement, was shown at work, 
trueing up a very hard Yorkshire gritstone. 

It consists of a steel dise bevelled to a cutting edge on 


both sides, and grooved and tongued on the | one side, and keyed to a pin which revolves freely in a 
edges, at the rate of 12 ft. a minute, whereas socket attached to a cast-iron plate. This plate is made 
tt stk hi f theG 1 Joi tree | to slide upon the bed plate by turning a hand-wheel 
with other machines o © Genera: Joiner bype®, | attached to a screw, and thus the cutting-tool is caused to 
which are fitted with only one planing cutter, the | traverse across the face of the stone, The cutting-dise is 
same result could only have been obtained by | fixed at au snglo to the stone, and being pressed against 
. : * it, 18 caused to revolve with a speed on the cutting-edge 
passing the wood four times through the machine. | exactly equal to that of the P< 20cm Pe Rho of iby clean. 
The tenoning arrangement attached to this The cutting-edge of the dise thus rolling on the stone cuts 
joiner is very complete, as with it several pieces | pie ye Pcggeae pati beng —_ take a ante half an 
. | ° > ulte across an 58-in. sto 
can be tenoned simultaneously, and double tenons | two minutes, the great saving which it effects will te 
can be formed and the shoulders scribed at one | readily understood, The wear on the cutter-disc is hardly 
operation if desired. By a simple adjustment, | perceptible, and it rarely requires sharpening. 
almost instantaneously effected, the cutters are; The whole of the machinery in the trial shop 
made to form tenons on the skew, or with is driven by one of Messrs. Ransome’s new 
shoulders of unequal length. The arrangement special economic saw-mill engines, the chief 
for cutting circalar mouldings which is carried feature of which consists in the application of 
on at the sawing side of the machine is also an improved governor, which directly controls 
very good, the work being quickly performed the action of the expansion-slide, and by this | 
and the surface produced being very smooth. | means maintains the engine at a very regular | 
The machine works equally readily every descrip- speed, no matter how much its load may vary. 
tion of wood, the work in every case being The cylinder is steam-jacketed, and the outer 


demande a thorough and searching investigation 
before the theory of its action can be definitely 
explained. Many opinions have been hazarded 
as to the principles whieh govern ite motion, but 
none have been accepted as conclusive. Bat 
whatever may be the theory, the practical work- 
ing of the pulsometer, its simplicity, durability, 
and reliability, will commend it to the favourable 
notice of those who want a steam pump which 
can be slang anywhere on a chain or rope with- 
out levelling or foundation, which wants nothing 
but a steam pipe besides the ordinary suction 
and delivery pipes. It will pump sandy or 
gritty water without damage to its working parts, 
and may be left at work for days at a time 
without attention, to take care of itself. ‘T'he 
pulsometer, originally an American investion, 
has recently undergone many improvements at 
the hands of the manufacturers, Messrs. 
Hodgkin, Neuhaus, & Co., principally in the 
direction of a reduction in the consumption of 
steam accomplished by the entire isolation of 
the two steam chambers and water-chamber, 
and in the renewability of the few wearing 
parts, which can now at a small cost be rapid!y 
replaced. 
Stone-dressing Machine. 

We also inspected at the Battersea Foundry a 
novel stone-dressing machine, designed and 
patented by Mr. John Dickenson Brunton, C.h , 
and as the results arrived at were very striking. 
the following description of the trials we witnessed 
will interest our readers:—A slab of Pennant 
stone, from Monmouthshire, close-grained, and 
so hard that every stroke of a mason’s chisel 
elicits a flame, was fixed on a travelling bed. 
Above this stone is a vertical spindle, having, 
at its lower extremity, a circular iron box, like 
a cheese. Below this box are circular cutters, not 
visible, however, when working, or hardly visible, 
by reason of the rapid rotation imparted to the 
spindle, box, and cutters alike. 

As the stone travels onwards, an evenly- 
dressed surface appears of 8 in. broad, produced 
by the revolving cutters. The depth of the cut 
or chip taken off varies from } in. to j in., for 
the original surface of the stone is rough, as it 
came from the quarry. The stone is of con- 
siderable size, but foar journeys of the bed, two 
one way and two the other, complete the dress- 
ing of the entire surface. Very remarkable, cer- 
tainly, it will be said; but how fares it with the 
tools that have accomplished this remarkable 





finished ready to put together. casing is covered with felt, and lagged with | 

The machine at present in the trial shop will strips of mahogany, to prevent radiation of heat. 
saw up to 9 in. deep, and plane anything up to All the bearing parts of this engine are very 
9 in. by 3 in.; bat the firm are making a larger | large, and the diagrams which have been taken 
size, which will saw anything up to 11 in. deep, | of it show that it is exceedingly economical with 
and plane up to 11 in. wide. |fael. We were also shown several samples of 

The “ Richards’s Patent Mortising-machine,” | casks of different kinds and sizes, which had | 
which we next inspected, works with marvellous | been made by three sets of special machinery 


rapidity, and forms four perfect joiners’ mortises 
in a minute. The chisel, which makes 600 


strokes a minute, is so constructed as to draw | 


the chips as they are made, thus avoiding the 
necessity for driving them out after they 
leave the mortising-machine, an operation which, 
with ordinary machines, often takes as long as 
cutting the mortise. To show the perfect action 
of this machine, two }-in. mortises were cut 
through a piece of 4-in. yellow deal while we 
looked on, with a partition left between them of 
barely ,', in. thick, this frail division being left 
quite unbroken and of a perfectly uniform thick- 
ness throughout. By a simple arrangement the 
chisel is instantaneously reversed, and the 
machine is so constructed that although driven 
at the extraordinarily high speed above men- 
tioned, it works without any apparent vibration. 
A boring apparatus is attached at the side in 
such a position that the auger is exactly in line 
with the mortising chisel ; but this is only required 
for hard wood, at starting, or for mortises of 
over } in. wide. 

A new tenoning-machine, specially constructed 
to work with the mortising - machine last 
described, is fixed alongside it, and produces 


_ for this parpose, which the firm have lately been 
| working in their trial shop, and which not only 
effect a great economy over hand.labour, but 
prodace a very superior article to any hand- 
made casks of their respective kinds. After 
witnessing the trials of the machines above 
noticed, we visited 

The Battersea Foundry, which is situated on 
the Thames, about five minutes’ walk from the 





work on so hard a stone? Hot and edgeless, 
surely. No, quite cool, and of the edge, only very 
little taken off. The tools evidently good for 
more work yet. 

There are other points which the practical 
man will inquire into. What quality of surface 
is produced, and is the arris preserved? To 
this it may be replied,—the surface is very good, 
entirely unstunned,—and of course perfectly 
true. The arris is sharp and unbroken. 

To those inquiring minds who, not content 
with seeing or knowing that an extraordivary 
thing is done, wish to know jw it is done, the 
following, by way of explanation, may be 
offered :—The revolving cutters have imparted to 
them a positive rotation, so regulated that their 
edges do not drag on the stone, bat roll simply. 


Stanley Works. These premises, which were | It may bo illustrated thas:—A locomotive, as is 
erected about ten years since by Messrs. Robin- | well known, compels the circular motion of its 
son & Cottam, comprise, besides very fine iron | driving-wheels, and it is by virtae of the bite or 
and brass foundries, engineers’, smiths’, and hold of these wheels on the rails that the engine 
pattern-makers’ shops, and, including a wharf | progresses, and draws the train after it. ‘The 
on the east of the foundry, occupy over three | wheels of the carriages, on the contrary, get 


acres of ground. Messrs. Ransome & Co. pur- 
chased these works about a year since, and by 
their acquisition they are now enabled to manu. 
facture every part of their machines from the 
raw material, and thus make sure that none but 
the best material is used in their construction. 





* We are asked here to mention that Messrs, Ransome, 
having no travellers of their own, have made arrangements 
with Messrs. F. W. Reynolds & Co., wholesale ironmongers, 
of Southwark-street, London, to push the sale of Shute’s 
Mitre-cutters, 





their motion by virtue of their contact with the 
rails. Now, conceive that to the wheels of a 
carriage were given a compelled rotation, exact! y 
such as they otherwise would get from the rails 
We have then an arrangement precisely analogous 
to that adopted in this stone-dressing machine. 
If the cutters were allowed to derive their need- 
fal rotation from their contact with the stone, 
there would be a certain amount of drag, and 
consequent wear; and if the speed were great, 
this drag and wear would be so considerable as 
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to quickly destroy the edge of the tools. With | 
& compulsory absolute motion this does not occur, | 
and there follows this further advantage,—that | 
any practicable speed may be employed ; and, | 
indeed, it is evident that the greater the speed, 
not only is the quantity of work done in @ given 
time greater, but the tools suffer still less, and 
the stress on the machine is less also. 

A piece of Greenmoor stone from Yorkshire 
was then operated on. It is close-grained, and 
one of the hardest of the Yorkshire stones, but 
not by many degrees so hard asthe Welsh Pen- 
nant. It was dressed in a few minutes from the 
rough quarry face. The surface produced was 
good enough for most building purposes. Going 
over it a second time, taking a smaller cut, a 
very good surface was produced; anything 
better could hardly be desired. Messrs. Ransome 
& Co. are now making for the patentees a 
machine on which will be mounted nine spindles. 
It will be capable of dressing three paving- 
stones side by side, or landings 9 ft. wide. The 
rate of travel of the stone under the machine 
will be 5 ft. per minute. 

It will be seen that we found much to interest 
us in our visit to these factories. 





COSTUMES AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Wuat is called a “grand costume contest” 
has been the attraction of this week at the Syden- 
ham Palace; in other words, prizes have been 





offered (by the ‘‘ Costume Contest and Exhibition 
Association ”’) for the best designs for ladies’ and | 
children’s dresses, and the specimens offered in | 
competition have been exhibited on stands | 
ranged down the centre of the nave. Looking | 
at the collection from an artistic point of view, | 
there is a good deal that is pleasing. There is | 
less of mere “ fuzboz’’ decoration than we have 
seen in some similar exhibitions; and there 
seems a decided taste just now for defining a 
costume by strongly-marked lines, generally 
light on a darker ground, which gives definite | 
form, and is much more satisfactory than mere | 
formless bunches of ribbons and frippery. Cos- | 
tume design may be effective in three principal | 
ways,—by its lines, by its combination and con- 
trast of colour, or by mere beauty of material. 
The latter, of course, isa much more common-place 
source of effect than the other two; but it bas 
its value, and a great deal of the material to be 
noted in this collection, in which diaper patterns | 
in two tints, or two shades of the same tint, are | 
predominant, is so positively pleasing in texture 
and effect that it would be difficult thoroughly 
to spoil it. The ruby velvet and brocaded silk 
of the dress called “ Recherché” (97 in cata. 
logue), form a most sumptuous combination, in. 
tensified by the broad band of lighter materia) 
which crosses the skirt obliquely. The tendency 
to oblique lines and one-sided design is tolerab!, 
marked in many of the costumes in which the 
lines are emphasised, and is to be commended ag 
giving an easy sweep and s« ay, far more pleasing 
than a dall and symmetrical uniformity. This 
is wellillustrated in the Duchess costume (72), | 
next to the last-named, where a very pretty 
diaper forms the main ground of the skirt and a | 
strongly-defined border in parallel lines of silver | 
braid, sweeps round the left side of the skirt to 
lose itself in the train. This kind of “ move- 
ment” effect in a dress may be overdone, no 
doubt; it is so, perhaps, in such a dress as the 
‘*Princess Victoria” ball costume (122), which 
has a completely spiral effect, and seems as if 
suggested by the lines which the present style of 
skirt naturally makes when its fair owner is 
whirling round in a waltz; the rotatory impres- 
sion is so strong that one almost expects to see 
the dress spin round on its frame. It is piquant, 
but @ room fall of costumes in this style would 
sadly want repose. 

The specimens are very numerous; we may 
mention a few which show a decidedly artistic 
effect. On Platform 1, the “ Psyche” visiting. 
dress, described as “ black gros grain and Persian 
damask,” gives a very rich effect of colour; and 
the “Enid” and “Elaine” costumes are 
effective while quiet and unpretentious ; these 
are ‘robes de chambre.” On Platform 2 the 
“ Brunnhilde” Visiting-dress, a rich dark brown 
trimmed with gold braid go placed as to bring 
out both the lines of the figure, and what may 
be called the construction of the dress, ia a very 
artistic effort; and the “ Siren” rinking costume 
(too suggestive title!), a dark serge with 
broad scarlet braid, produces much effect with 
very simple means. On Platform 5, a morning 





and tassels of oxidised braid, has its merits, as 
also a brown cashmere called “Robe de 
Triomphe”; but a fancy character dress of a 
Bulgarian lady is the centre point, and cuts 
out everything else in the place for brilliancy of 
effect in a slightly barbaric style: a close-fitting 
dark velvet body with gold embroidery, a 
skirt very light both in tone and texture, with a 
small check on it, and a bright red scarf fastened 
at the right side of the waist and drooping 
obliquely over the skirt and looped together by 
a string of pearls on the left side, form the 
points of this striking costume. Platform 6 
contains some of the most really artistic dresses, 
of a slightly exotic taste. The “Ganges” 
visiting-dress has a body and upper skirt of 
rather dark cashmere, with a skirt of rich though 
subdued orange; the crimson bows as trimmings 
on the skirt we do not feel sure about, as a matter 
of colour, bat the effect is exceedingly powerful 
and unusual. The “ Geneviéve” and “Madras” 
on the same platform are very good, the latter, 
a handsome silk and cashmere, has the old effect 
of ‘‘ slashed” sleeves, with the richer material 
showing through. A simpler costume, called 
the “ Bangalore,” pleases us more than most 
things in the place; it is a particularly 
effective though by no means costly mate- 
rial (Matelasse cloth), in stripes marked by 
dots of colour, and with plain dark sleeves and 


collar: this is a kind of dress such a painter as | 


Antonio More would have delighted in, and is 
one of the most really artistic in feeling that 
we noticed. A similar sort of merit belongs to 
the promenade dress, called poetically the 
“Zephyr,” on Platform 7,—a simple dress of a 
grey material striped in two tones, and witha 
crimson neckerchief: this is one of the cheap 
class of dresses, but it shows real taste, and would 
tell capitally in a portrait. This platform con- 
tains the only bride’s dress in the collection, 
which shows nothing new, only the ordinary type 
of white drees, with plenty of lace and flowers. 
Brides’ dresses are very seldom really artistic; 
they seem to run in the same line of art as 


bridecake decorations ; but a bridesmaid’s dress | 


near it (130) shows very pleasing and delicate 
combination of tints; and a dinner-dress, ** The 
Marion,” of maize silk, a very delicate warm 
buff (or one might say a “high” cream.colour), 
with crimson trimmings, is a good bit of colour. 
A pale-blue dress, with trimmings of a rich 
cashmere type, called “The Morn,” shows a 
decided and not unpleasing novelty. On Plat- 
form 8 is a kind of novelty, too, in the Madame 
Baron dinner- dress, a combination of pale 
emerald green and very delicate pink silk; it has 
rather a washed-out effect. The “ Muriel” 
evening dress, a nearly white (cream-tinted) 
grenadine, with a touch or two of black about it, 
is a costume the effect ‘of which must depend a 
good deal on the wearer, but for a young and 
decidedly pretty girl nothing could be in more 
perfect taste. On Platform 9 the dark silk pro- 
menade costume, with a rich fringe (81), is very 
effective, and the fringe a capital bit of rich 
ornamental work, but we should say more suit- 
able to adinner-dress than a promenade dress. 
On Platform 13 the “ Autumn Novelty” pro. 
menade dress owes its effect to the inherent 
beauty of the material rather than to anything 
in the design. A good dress is the “ Osborne,” 
a dark material, with fringe of oxidised braid six 
lines deep: asort of treatment that always tells. 
Platform 14, occupied by a firm that has 
Australian connexions, shows some effective 
costumes, as the “Sydney” and “Adelaide,” 
with a certain character of. theirown. Boys’ 
dresses are in abundance, but none that seem to 
us particularly admirable ; indeed, boys’ dress 
at present has run into very ungainly fashions, 
and these are nearly all on the fashionable type. 
~The prizes appear to have been adjudged, as 
we have noticed before in similar exhibitions, 
from a costumier’s point of viewonly. Scarcely 
any of those which attracted us as particularly 
artistic, and which show real taste and fancy in 
combination and effect, have been premiated, 
and some of the prize medals are awarded to 
what an artist would certainly consider among 
the poorest and least interesting costumes in the 
collection. Little real good will be done by these 
exhibitions in the promotion of artistic taste in 
dress as long as this is the case; as, of course, 
the prizes merely go to the dresses which conform 
most to the standard of fashion of the moment. 
Persons of artistic culture, unconnected with 
the trade, should have a voice in the awards: 
and we would especially point out that the object 
should be to encourage and promote artistic 





dress (13) of dark French cashmere, with edgings 


treatment and combination of materials of 


average cost, and such as are within the reach 
of the majority of wearers. This seems to have 
been kept in view to some extent in limiting the 
cost of certain classes of dress to moderate sums. 
nor are the dresses generally at all extravagantly 
costly; but there seems a decided tendency to 
give the prizes to the most rich and expensive 
specimens, though, as we have already implied, 
these are not by any means in all cases the moat 
effective or tasteful. The true success in dress 
is attained when a costume is original, character. 
istic, and harmonious in colour, without being 
obtrusive or looking like a milliner’s advertise. 
ment ; when it is, in short, at the same time 
effective and lady-like: a combination not very 
easy to realise. 








PROPOSED NEW EDUCATIONAL 
BUILDINGS, NOTTINGHAM, 


THe proposed outlay has been raised to 
40,0001., exclusive of furnishing and fittings, &¢, 
Twenty-seven sets of competition designs have 
been sent in, and they are now being hung for 
adjudication. The committee, on the recom. 
mendation of the Borough Engineer, Mr. M. O, 
Tarbotton, have appointed Professer Clifton, 
F.R.S., of the Physical Laboratory, Oxford; 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, London; and Mr. W. M, 
Fawcett, M.A., architect, Cambridge, to report 
'on the three best designs entitled to the three 

premiums. They will meet in a fortnight, and 
| after the decision of the committee the drawings 
| will be open to the inspection of the public. 








THE NEW “KUNSTLERHAUS” AT 
BUDA-PEST. 


THE handsome “ Kiinstlerhaus ” (artists’ hall 
or house), at Pest, the subject of illustration in 
this number, will, it is hoped, be opened in the 
course of this year. It was begun hardly a year 
ago, and, thanks to the liberality prompted by 
| the national spirit, to which an appeal is never 
|made in vain in Hungary, the new home of 
Magyar art will soon open its portals to the 
products of native artists. 

The history of this building forms a worthy 
episode in the national movement which has 
already left to posterity such magnificent monu- 
ments as the National Theatre, the new National 
Academy, the Museum, and others. As before 
mentioned, the new building is to serve as a 
lasting home for the creations of native talent. 
Hungarian art, in accordance with the reawaken- 
ing of national life, has received such an impulse 
within recent years that it has attracted atten. 
tion and found encouragement far beyond the 
boundaries of its cradle. It is partly from want 
of a worthy home where it might be fostered 
that the most distinguished artists have had to 
seek purchasers of their works abroad. Marké, 
the landscape-painter, has found a second home 
in Italy ; Michael Zichy, in Russia; Wagner and 
Bencztir are domiciled at Munich; Munkacsy at 
Paris; Padl, Mészily, Bohm, and others, reside 
also abroad. : 

To put an end to such a state of things, the 
Hungarian Society of Arts fitly resolved to 
undertake the erection of a centre of native art. 
A piece of ground was speedily secured in the 
new Radialstrasse, under very favourable condi- 
tions; the means for the building were partly 
contributed by private munificence, partly raised 
by a lottery of works of art gratuitously supplied 
by the public spirit of Hungarian artists. On 
competition being invited for plans, designs were 
sent in from all parts of Europe. Among the 
forty-four plans submitted, that of Adolf Lang, 
of Pest, was selected ; the design of A. Halmay, 
of Arad, receiving the second premium, and that 
of E. v. Forster, of Vienna, the third. 

The building is in the Italian Renaissance. 
The ground-floor and mezzanine story are to 
serve as a museum of industrial art, while room 
for storing the objects of art, and a lift for 
moving them, without injury, up and down, as 
well as the necessary offices for the housekeeper, 
have been provided in the basement story. On 
the first floor are the exhibition and lecture- 
rooms. 











Indian Civil Engineers.—The Morning 
Post understands that the grievances of the civil 
engineers in India, which refer to status and pay 
in the service, are now under consideration at 
the India office, and are likely soun to be re- 
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1. Hall. 2. Inner hall. | 15. Day lavatory. | 29. Boot-room. 43, Convalescent-room. 
3. Corridor. 16. Lobby. | 30. Gas. 44. Doctor’s room. 
4. Passage to offices. 17. Committee’s lavatory. 31. Box-room. i 45. Porter’s sitting-room. 
5. Proposed covered way. 18. Iron safe. j 32. Tradesmen’s entrance. 46. Porter's bed-room. 
6. Outer quadrangle, 19, Assembly-hall. 33. Wash-houses. | 47. Nurse’s bed-room. 
7. School-room. 20. Dining-hall. 34, Drying-room, 48. Lavatory. 
8. Dais. 21. House dining-room. | 35. Mangling-room. 49. Lift, 
9. Class-room. 22. Matron’s sitting-room. } 36. Coals, | 50. Ironing-room, 
10. Music-room. 23. Matron’s pantry. 37. Coke. 51. Verandah, 
11, Extension of music-room. 24. Matron’s stores. 38. Servants. 52. Infirmary-garden. 
lla, Connecting lobby. 25. Store-room and business-room, =| 39. Outer lobby. | 53. Tool-house. 
12. Large hall. 26. Kitchen, 40. Inner lobby of children’s w.-cs. 54. Earth-closet. 
} 13. Committee-room. 27. Scullery. 41. Porch. | 55. Earth. 
14. Head governess’s dining-room, 28. Pantry. 42. Vestibule. 56. Dast. 


THE ROYAL MASONIC INSTITUTION 


THE ROYAL MASONIC INSTITUTION FOR) buildings now contain 155 children. A new) ! 
wing is being erected on the north-east side, | large room, 90 ft. long, 31 ft. wide, and 21 ft. 


bemnane ; under the superintendence of Brother Massa, | high, at the rear of which are class-rooms and 

Tux Royal Masonic Institution for Girls, near | the surveyor to the Institution, to receive seventy |a staircase leading to a mezzanine floor and 
Clapham Junction, on Wandsworth-common, was | more children. The chief corner-stone of this/ gallery. Over the large hall are three dormi- 
erected about twenty-five years ago, from the building, of which we give an illustration, was | tories, and over the class-rooms are bedrooms 


SCALE OF 





FOR GIRLS.——Plan. 


designs of Mr. Hardwick, toaccommodate seventy | laid, on the 7th of September, by Lieut.-Colonel | and lavatories. 


children. : : | Creaton, one of the trustees, in the presence of ; 18 Cor h 
Of late years very extensive alterations and! the committees and officers of this Institution | an annex in connexion with the musio-room and 


additions have been made, and the present } and the other Masonio charities. 


north-east dormitory. 


The new wing contains on the ground-floor a 


The new building is connected with the old by 
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AS TO THE INFLUENCE UPON SOCIETY 
OF DECORATIVE ART AND 
ART-WORKMANSHIP. 

In view of what may be said on this subject 
at the Liverpool Congress, I shall be glad if you 
will allow me to make a few observations. It is 
a very curious fact—a most remarkable fact— 
that the English people have somehow or other 
got their art-problems inverted in their minds. 
They have by some means got possessed with 


the hazy notion that art makes civilisation, | 





| would have in this suddenly-realised Art Millen. 
nium upon the great masses of the people? My 
own opinion is, that within a month of that time 
two-thirds of these tasteful homes, in as far as 
their decorations and their art manufactures 
were concerned, would be total wrecks. 

And let me ask you whether, all things con- 
sidered, and as the poorest inhabitant of these 
realms has not 4001.a year, payable quarter! y,— 
whether it is not better, under existing con- 
ditions, that they have not refined tastes ? What 
keener pang is there to a man of cultare, in 








whereas it is the very reverse,—it is civilisation | reduced circumstances, than to feel that he is 
which produces art ; art is the result of culture ; | surrounded by those ungainly prospects which 
art is the flower of which education is the very | poverty almost invariably presents? There are 


root and etalk. Art has very little power to 
teach, but is a faithful index of what has been 
taught. In Grecian art, in Italian art, and in 
Louis XIV. art, we shall find faithfully reflected 
what the Greeks, the Italians, and the Freuch 


were taught. We have only tocite facts to show | 


how little influence art—the highest art—has 
upon a people. For instance, Italy possessed 
intact, for nearly three centuries, those art- 


treasures which it took her about two centuries , 
to produce, without their having the slightest | 


power, either to arrest her own decadence, or 
the decadence of art. Italy is, in the fine arts, 
at this very day, behind other European nations. 
The same truths may be gathered from Grecian 
and Roman history, and from the history of art 
in Europe for the last century and a half. For 
has not Europe had the art-legacies of Greece 
and Italy during that period at her command, 


present to her, thrust upon her eyes in every | 


direction; and yet, what is her art compared 
with that of the two great epochs? It is, there- 


fore, evident that art is powerless to save | 


civilisation, is powerless even to save art, and I 


will add that it is, in itself and by its own | 


thousands and tens of thousands in this kingdom 

| whose lives would be a burden to them if they 
were unfortunate enough to possess refined 
‘tastes. We see, then, that there are several 
| aspects of this question. 

From the foregoing arguments, therefore, it 
is clear that something more than mere art 
examples and art schools are required to create 
a fine taste and fine art. It is through oar blind- 
ness to this great truth that we are continually 
wasting our resources upon institutions which 
are inadequate to their purpose,—nay, worse 
than inadequate, because if the fands thus mis- 
applied had been rightly utilised, they would 
have been productive of grand results. Again, 
I say it, we rely too much upon museums, art 
schools, galleries, &c. If we desire to develop 
good taste, let us educate. If we desire to have 
a grand national school of art, employ artists on 
great national works. These are the only two 
direct means for furthering the art-objects we 
have in view. This was the policy pursued in 
the two great eras of art. Music, though the 
youngest, is the most advanced of the arts of 
the present age, for this simple reason that it 


example, powerless to create a sound taste. If,| had to be created from the elements, aud had 
then, the highest art exercises so little influence | net to labour under the shadow of ancient 
upon mankind, what are we to expect from crna- example. If you desire that a certain manu- 
mental art and art workmanship? If art made | facture should be perfected, there must be a 
civilisation we should reasonably expect to find | steady stimulus given to production, there must 
that the early ages of Greece and Italy were| be a steady and constant demand. This law 
nurtured upon the finest works of art. Was | eqnally holds good in respect to art as it does to 
that the case? Most assuredly not. On| cotton yarns. 

the contrary, we find that the early days| Bat thereis yet another aspect of this question. 
of each great art-epoch were accompanied | The schoolmaster is abroad. Can any good be 
by rude art endeavour, and that art arrived at gained by bringing the youth of the country, 
perfection only by persistent and earnest work | daring their school training, into the presence 
through the centuries. Clearly, then, art|of the splendid remains of ancient art, with 


was not the cause, but the effect of those two | those splendid results of the highest culture ? | 


famous national developments. If art exer- | This is a question deserving thoughtful 
cised a softening influence upon all con-| consideration. Would the presence of fine 
ditions of men, we should, doubtless, have} works of art in schools tend to facilitate the 
possessed ten times the legacy of antiquities | development of that refined sensibility at which 
we now have. Bat art was powerless to brow-|true education aims? Oat of this springs 
beat and to subdue Goth and Vandal; these | another question,— Would the youth so educated 


heard not the tender appeais for mercy which | and perfected in taste be able in the aggregate | 


the cultured of these days are too apt to imagine | to gratify that taste? Because, if not, you 


art makes upon all. It was often ruthlessly | 
destroyed. It was even powerless to arrest the | 
destroying hand of the more educated Vandals | 
of a later date. All have doubtless heard of and | 
smiled at the French Princess who expressed | 


would ran the risk of making them discontented 
with their lot, or, at all events, you would have 
to provide art-entertainment on a grand national 
scale, 

The notion of farnishing schools with copies of 


experiment may be questioned. It is a question, 
whether the constant presence of art is cither 
favourable to taste or the advancement of art 
Should not the contemplation of art rather be . 
holiday festival for the eyes, than a splendour 
ever present and blinding? I fancy this occa. 
sional art festival, this out-door presence of art 
must have been very much the state of things 
with the masses, both in Greece and Italy, 
Have not the most of us felt that we become 
perfectly insensible to the presence of the pic. 
tares, prints, &c., with which we surround our. 
selves in our homes? Are we not often gur. 
prised into finding that we possess them? D5 
we not, therefore, hazard the bringing about of 
a state of indifference, a result the very opposite 
of what is desired, by the constant presentment 
of fine works of art to the eyes of children, or 
even of grown persons? My own leaning ig 
towards a public art-magnificence, and a private 
and homely Spartan simplicity. I believe these 
conditions to be those most conducive to the 
love of art, and the encouragement of art. A 
Spartan and proportioned simplicity in the 
home is possible to the greatest number of the 
people, whereas decoration and art-manufactures 
|can only be compassed by the few. Moreover, 
_this proportioned plainness and love of simple 
| order are the very first indications of the dawn 
of good taste, as an ostentatious display of deco- 
ration, heaps of art-workmanship, and an over- 
crowding of farnitere, are too frequently the 
symptoms of the reverse. This symplicity, and 
plain, undecorated order, are what we might 
reasonably encourage the poorest to aim at, 
| whereas we cannot, with any consistency and 
| good taste, advise all classes to go in for decora. 
| tion and art-mannfactures., 

The United States as well as the European 
nations are intent upon solving the same im. 
portant art problems as we. And whichever of 
them first successfally accomplishes it, will take 
the lead in art and in art-manufactures. I 
hope, therefore, I shall be forgiven for being 
outspoken, though that may be against the 
general views, and those of the powers. 

W. Cave Tuomas, 








“MODERN ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE.”* 


Tue real mistake at the root of modern archi- 
tecture is the sentimental archwology which 
seems to have absolutely taken possession of it, 
Even the engineers (who in some ways stand, 
more nearly than any other body of men, in the 
same position in regard to the present day as the 
Medizval masons did to their own time) are 
bitten by this; and when they wish to make a 
structare “ornamental,” they have no idea but 
to dress it in some borrowed plumes of Classic 
| or Medizval architecture. The influence of 
sentiment has been exhibited in a still more 
| curious manner in a recent great building, the 
| Albert Hall. This, which is the design of engi- 
neers, is a rather remarkable building, and 
(exhibits some of the characteristics of a work 





surprise that the poor could by any possibility | the noblest productions of art is not a mere | constructed on genuine architectural principles. 
starve to death whilst there was an abundance | untried suggestion: it has been put to experi- | The details are coarse and commonplace, for it 
of penny buns. And yet you often express a/ ment in the United States, and I will give you seems impossible to beat into the head of an 


surprise, of a somewhat allied kind, that, “ after | 
all the benevolent efforts of art enthusiasts, and 

all that wonderful supply of ‘sweet things’ | 
at @ moderate price,” the poor public, in| 
respect to taste, is still starving. But such is | 
the state of things,—a state of things which will | 
continue to be as long as we persist in @ course 


diametrically opposed to that of Greece and | ghall we develop that? It seemed to me that if | Plan is utte : 
‘purpose of the building; and it is so entirely 


Italy; as long as we persist in reversing the 
true order of things, and placing the cart before 
the horse. Refine the people by general educa- 
tion, and taste will, as a matter of course, 
fructify indue time. It is the refining power 
of education which prodaces that greater sen. 


the words of its promoter :— 

“A few years since I snggested and ‘ put 
through’ (as we say) a little experiment in art- 
culture, which may interest you. ‘We had 


adopted a system of free-hand drawing in our | ® united and interdependent whole, 
at | they do in a strictly logical manner one out of 


public schools. It seemed to me, however, th 
we needed something more, i.e. taste. How 


our children were accustomed to see the very 
best forms and the very best colours in their 
school-rooms, their rapidly-growing brains would 
insensibly be affected by them in the course of 
time. The city of Boston were building a 
schoolhouse at the time,—a high school for 600 





sibility of organisation of which good taste is the 
result. 

It ia to the improvement of general education 
to which we must at first address all our power. 
or at least our main power: we may then rest 
assured that art will be in a fair way of being 
taken care of. Then we shall have an art-loying 
people. “ 


, 


Bat tet us for a moment suppose that the | 


wildest dream of the enthusiast is at this very 
moment realised in Great Britain, and that no 
one in these realms, from this day forth, will 
have leas than 4001. a year, payable quarterly 
together with a house fitted up in the most 
approved style, from ceiling and chandelier, down 
to the fire-irons and the coal-skuttle. What 
influence do you suppose these tasteful homes 


or 700 girls. We induced them to allow us to 
pot the grand hail into what we considered an 
| esthetic condition. The room is some 70 ft. 
square by 15 ft. high. The Doric style was 
| adopted ; Doric pilasters support an entablature 
| into which we placed the frieze of the Parthenon. 
| Between the windows stand casts of thecaryatides 
lof the British Museum, the Demosthenes, the 
Ladovigi Jano, the Diana of the Gabii, &c. The 
Minerva presides over the stage. The walls 
were carefully tinted. The casts for drawing 
are kept in another room; the whole effect of 
this room was to be indirect.” 

Such, then, is the account of the experiment 
made in the United States, as given to me by its 
promoter. There is, however, one important 
point of view from which the prudence of this 





engineer that some training and education of 
the eye and the jadgment is necessary for the 
production of suitable and refined ornamental 


| detail; but plan, construction, and design form 


arising as 


‘the other. The unfortunate point is, that the 
rly wrong, to begin with, for the 


from the sentimental worship of precedent, 
which led the designer, instead of considering 
what was the best plan for the purpose, to start 
with the idea of reproducing the Roman amphi- 
theatre, although a moment’s consideration 
ought to have rendered it evident, as a mere 
matter of ordinary common sense, that the plan 
of a building for seating people round a circum- 
ference to witness a spectacle in the centre, 
could by xo possibility furnish the proper model 
for one in which they were to lieten to music 
performed at one end of the building. Bat it is 
to such incongruities that people are led through 
forgetting that architecture is not (except in 
very rare instances) a pure art, governed by 
gsthetic or sentimental considerations ; that it 
is the artistic or effective expression of practical 
requirements which must and form the 
basis of the whole. It is in farther emphasising 
this condition of architecture that the possibility 








* From a Pee so entitled, in the October number of 
the Fortnightly Review, by Mr, H. H. Statham. 
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of making it a genuine intellectual pursuit, and 
not a mere toy, really consists. 

After what has been said above abont receipts, 
it will not be supposed that there is any inten- 
tion here of offering another new and infallible 
one; but it is possible to point to modern 
examples in which this treatment of architectural 
effect on a practical basis has been so far realised 
as to indicate at least a direction in which 
the art may receive a new development. There 
is a large building at present in progress—the 
new town-hall in Manchester—the internal plan 
and arrangementof which affords an admirable 
instance of novel and picturesque effect, obtained 
simply as the natural result of the masterly 
and complete manner in which the very intricate 
internal economy ofa great hive of multifarious 
departments is reduced to simplicity and order. 
The exterior of Mr. Waterhouse’s building, it 
must be admitted, belongs to the sentimental 
school of architecture; it has no very close or 
necessary connexion with the internal p!an ; it is 
thought picturesque at present, and may or may 
not be thought so under future changes of 
taste; but the treatment of the interior will 
command admiration always, because its ex- 
cellence is of akind which is practical as well as 
picturesque, and is independent of mere changes 
in architectural fashion. The same sort of ex- 
cellence, ona grander scale, is exemplified in the 
Houses of Parliament, which the designers of 
the Albert Hall will probably be eurprised to be 
told is, in its main scheme, a much more prac- 
tical, as well as more beautifal, piece of archi- 
tecture than their building. It is so unquestion- 
ably; its plan isa most effective and yet per- 
fectly simple aud practical expression of the 
objects of the various parts of the building and 
their relation to one another, and all the principal 
features of the exterior design arise out of, and 
emphasize, the leading points of the plan. The 
“style” of the Houses of Parliament is an utter 
mistake ; it was the deliberate selection for 
imitation of a bad and weak phase of late 
Medieval architecture. But for this its architect 
was not responsible; and when a building fulfils 
the conditions of practical, and at the same 
time effective, grouping and constraction, the 
details are of secondary consequence. The 
question of plan is more especially the basis of 
modern architectare on a large scale, because 
most large modern buildings are far more intri- 
cate in their purposes and requirements than 
was the case with ancient buildings, of which 
the larger ones were, as already observed, 
mostly temples, consisting principally of one 
great apartment, and presenting accordingly a 


fluencing the town architecture of the future. 
The increasing value of building-sites, and the 
simultaneous increase of population, suggest 
new expedients in the method of building town 
houses, such as the introduction of the Paris 
system of houses “in flats,” which has been a 
good deal talked about and even tried in London, 
but not as yet in an adequate manner. Sucha 
system, if adopted at all extensively, would, how- 
ever, exercise @ very important influence on 
street architecture by rendering almost neces. 
sary, and at the same time facilitating, in an 
economical point of view, the employment of a 
far more solid and sounder construction, and 
affording opportunity for realising a higher 
architectural character than has ever hitherto 
been attained in this department of building in 
England. Something like this system has also 
been a good deal employed in carrying ont the 
excellent work of providing healthy homes for 
the poorer inhabitants of towns at rents com- 
mensurate with their means. It must, however, 
be matter for regret to observe how little the 
possibility of rendering these model homes at- 
tractive in appearance, as well as sanitary in 
arrangement, is considered. Nothing could well 
be more unhomelike, nothing more repellent to 
the eye, or devoid of every gracious and pleasing 
association, than the aspect of some of these 
stacks of bnilding in various towns in which 
families are to make their homes. Surely some 
effort may be made to give them a more attractive 
| and picturesque, a less mill-like, appearance— 
j to give some characteristic variety also to the 
| Various tenements, instead of their “damnable 
literation” of the same arrangement of doors and 
windows in so many rows. 
am well aware, to be simply a question of re- 
munerative return; but ought it to be entirely 
so? Oris there not, even on public grounds, 
some sort of return to be considered and thought 
of besides that of s0 much per cent. ? 
Architecture, however, is an art, though an 
art involved with, and mostly arising out of, 
practical and scientific problems; and if we 
come to consider what sort of form the hoped-for 
development of our town architecture, either in 
greet buildings or in streets, should take, it is 
here that the stady of our Medizeval archi- 
tecture comes in as an inspiration. There are 
two species of architectural art: that which 
ornaments the exterior of a building with a 
kind of screen or scenic design of features 
arbitrarily selected for their supposed elegance, 
bat having no direct connexion with the plan 
and construction of the building; and that in 
which the constructive design is itself the 





foundation of the architectural effect and ex. | 





far more simple and straightforward, and also a 
more purely wsthetic, problem than modern 


structures of the same dimensions. 


pression, and is merely decorated so far, and 


jin such a way, as to give relief and emphasis 


This is considered, I | 


view the Greek and the Gothic are the two truest 
and most perfect styles of the world, the only 
essential distinction being that the Greek works 
out with perfect completeness and unity of ex- 
pression a trabeated construction, and the Goth 
works out with equal completeness an arcuated 
construction. In all that constitutes the essence 
of architectural style, Salisbury Cathedral and 
the Sainte Chapelle have far more affinity with 
the Parthenon than have the artificial con- 
structions of Palladio and Vignola, And Greek 
architecture, in its refined and reticent beanty, 
is full of suggestion for the modern architect ; 
supplying, it may perhaps be said, the element 
demanded by modern culture and civilisation, 
while the study of Gothic supplies the element 
of strength and reality which has been so long 
absent from our architecture, and which is to be 
acquired not by copying and imitating Medizval 
forms, but by cultivating a sympathy with the 
method and feeling of that grand and masculine 
school of architecture, and thereby acquiring the 
power of giving to the new practicai forms of 
modern building their appropriate and pic- 
turesque expression, arising from the truthful 
treatment of materials and constraction rather 
than from applied or misapplied ornament. 
Reticence in this last respect is one of the lessons 
we need most, in regard to London architecture 
especially. There is often more so - called 
“ornament” on one railway hotel than would 
be found on half a dozen cathedrals of the 
greatest age of Medimwval art; and the principle 
has yet to be learned by most of our architects, 
that every ornamental detail which does not 
| assist the expression of a building injures it. 
It is remarkable how very little has really been 
| made, amid all! the bustle of architecturai revival 
| in recent years, of the higher class of dwelling- 
| houses as opportunities for something of what 
jmay be called the poetry of architecture. 
“Handsome” houses, and more lately “ pic- 
| turesque” houses, have no doubt been built by 
| scores; but they seem to go very much on pre- 
vailing patterns, which succeed one another, like 
the fashions in dress, for no particular reason. 
| The old notion of the typical English gentleman 
‘used tobe that it was vulgar to have a house 
| which differed materially or in any striking way 
| from that of your neighbours. Surely it is that 
| idea itself which rather deserves the epithet 
vulgar, even in the literal sense of the word. A 
great deal that is charming, a great deal of what 
constitutes the picturesque of life, might be 
| realised in the interiors, especially, of the higher 
| class of dwellings, if they were made the 
opportunity for the exercise of original thought 
| and individual taste and feeling in the arrange- 





|}ment and decoration, instead of being so 
| mechanically contrived on habitual and accepted 


Bat if architecture always has required | to this constructive expression; avy decoration | schemes. 


and must require edifices on a great scale, and | which does not conduce to this being, in fact, | 


There has no doubt been a great advance in 


rising more or less beyond utilitarian objects, for | beside the mark and an excrescence. Of the | good taste as to house furniture and fittings of 
her greatest effects, is there not also something | first-named species the most familiar type is | late years; and the monstrosities which used to 
to be done on a less ambitious scale—something, | that which is called Italian, having been evolved crowd the windows of cabiuet-makers would be 
nevertheless, equally important, and which,| by the Italian architects of the Renaissance, | scouted now. But a good deal of this, it must be 
having scarcely as yet received any adequate | and consisting of an application of some of the | confessed, is nothing more than another revival. 


attention, presents a good deal of the suggestive- 
ness always accompanying a new problem? It | 
is only within the last century or so that we have 

had what may be called an architecture of the | 
people—a style of the many, a vernacular of 
building, the results of which we see in those | 
miles upon miles of dull brick walls with oblong 

holes in them which form the lining of the | 
streets of London and of most of our large towns. | 
This style was developed first when English | 
architecture, after the decease of the Gothic | 
spirit, had sunk through various grades of psendo- 
Classicism to the primness of the square brick 
architecture and round knobs of the Queen 
Anne period, which only required to have its few 
decorative features shorn off to make a service. 
able general builder’s style for flanking the 
streets of towns, while separate slices of it were 
stuck about the land as country houses. The 
weight which these dreary acres of brick lay 
upon our daily lives is perbaps hardly felt or re- 
cognised, because we have come to accept it as 
the normal state of things. There are signs, 
however, of a growing dissatisfaction with the 
present state of town architecture, and a possi- 
bility of that demand for something better 
arising which must necessarily precede the 
supply ; and any amelioration of street architec. 
ture must also follow the law of modern archi- 
tectural design, and commence first from the 
basis of practical considerations. The sanitary 
Conditions of life in large towns, as affecting the 
arrangement and construction of dwellings, form, 
or should form, a very important element in in- 








principal features of Greek and Roman archi- 
tecture (pilasters, columns, small pediments, 
&c.) to the exterior of a building by way of orna- 
ment. This style arose under the influence of 
that Classic revival of literature which led to the 
exclusive worship of “the antique” as the only 
source of true culture; and it is remarkable 
how this prestige has clung to the style, insomuch 
that, until very recently, when any question of 
architectuial style in connexion with some public 
building came before the Legislature, it was 
almost invariably the case that the Liberal 
party were in favour of a Ciassic style, supposing 
it to be essentially connected with progress and 
culture, and the Conservatives hoisted the Gothic 
colours, as champions of the past and of Mediz. 
valism. Both sides were about equally in the 
wrong. Without denying that very pleasing and 
very elegant buildings—compositions they may be 
called—have been created on the Renaissance 
principle ; without saying that there may not be 
occasions and circumstances under which it may 
be fitly employed in a purely decorative archi- 
tecture (though it would be difficult perhaps to 
name them), it is evident that architectural 
design, as thus employed, is little more 
than a toy, with no more real relation to the 
practical basis of building than is to be found 
in the imitative Medisval churches before 
referred to. 

For the principle of all real and true archi- 
tecture is the same—a decorative treatment 
based upon and emphasising the plan and con- 
struction of the building; and in this point of 


A recent turn of popular thought has led to a 
kind of resuscitation of the art of what Tennyson 
| rather happily calls the “tea-cup times.” So 
| far as architecture is concerned, this revival of 
the Queen Anne style seems the most rabbishy 
| contemptible of all, since there is not even the 
excuse of an inherent grandeur in the style; 
it is the last lingering debasement of Renaissance 
architecture, the corruption of acorraption. The 
style of decorative art which belongs to it has a 
certain fitness and suitability to recommend it 
for interiors, though it is anything but intellectual, 
and is followed more as a matter of fashion than 
of deliberate opinion ; indeed, it is impossible to 
avoid a disagreeable conviction of the imposture 
pervading the present mania for esthetic fittings, 
Japanese jars and old china, and Queen Anne 
furniture and costumes; a mania which is carried 
so far that, as those who know anything of the 
ways of these disciples of the wsthetic must be 
aware, the joke in Punch about the gentleman 
who preferred the shorter of two sisters for a 
wife to the taller, because “she would go better 
with my style of furnituare—buhl and mar- 
queterie, you know”’—is scarcely an exaggeration 
of literal fact. There is something contemptible 
in this exaltation of the mere decoration of life 
(a sham decoration, too) above the reality ; and 
something quite apart from real artistic feeling, 
than which, in its true sense, nothing can har- 
monise better with that “plain living and high 
thinking,” the decay of which was so feelingly 
deplored by Wordsworth, and from which we 
seem 80 very, very far at present. 
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BERKS ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue members of this society recently had a 
day’s excursion to Stanford, Pusey, Cherbury, 
Charney, Denchworth, and Wantage. 

At Stanford Church the visitors were received 
by the Rev. E. Penwarne. Wellings, who explained 
the various objects of interest. The principal 
feature of the edifice is a curious little erection, 
of the character of a turret, in the north aisle, 
facing the Holy Table, which is believed to be 
peculiar to this church. There are steps up to 
it from the aisle, at the back; there is no ves- 
tige whatever of any steps on the other side. 
This was probably erected subsequently to the 
roof, the entrance-door being late fifteenth cen- 
tury. The vicar said it had been thought that 
this part of the church stood before the aisle was 
opened out, but the theory was clearly untenable 
from the character of the doorway. Some inte- 
resting and old glass in the east window repre- 
sents St. Catherine. 

The party then drove to Pusey House, where | 
they were received by Mr. S. E. Bouverie 
Pusey, Mrs. Pusey, and the Rev. T. Vincent 
(vicar). The hall contains a bas-relief, over 
the fireplace, representing King Canute giving 
the celebrated Pusey horn to the first Pusey 
on the beach at Southampton. The legend 
is, that when the king rebuked his sycophantic 
courtiers by showing them his inability to 
command the sea, the seat on which he sat to 
give them the lesson was placed for his Majesty 


its date, nor even a tradition as to its site..... 
We pass now to age marks outside the church, 
and the first question which naturally presents 
itself is this,—Does the present church stand 
upon the site of, at least, its immediate prede- 
cessor? There are no records to answer this 
question, not even a drawing of the older church, 
although defunct only 131 years ago. On careful 
consideration, I am inclined to say that the 
present stands on the site of the building which 
immediately preceded it. Oatside the south 
transept there stands astone monument, evidently 
of some age, with a brass inserted on ite side, to 
the memory of “ Rd. Pusey, alias Pesey Pecote,” 
who “died comfortably,” August 2nd, 1695, 
ninety years before the present church was built. 
True, this monument might easily have been 
brought thither from an older churchyard else- 
where, but it does not bear any marks of removal. 
This, however, is not the only witness. In arow 
to the south-west of this monument are four 
headstones, bearing dates, two of them 1720; 
one, 1738; and another, the southernmost, 1748. 
None of these show the least signs of removal. 
A pleasant cross-country drive brought the 
party to the ancient British camp of Cherbury, 
a trebly-ditched earthwork, in excellent preserva- 
tion. The Rev. C. H. Tomlinson gave an interest- 
ing address on the subjectof the camp. He did 
not at all know why it was described in the pro- 
grammes for that day as “ Romano-British” ; 
he must disclaim the name himself, as he con- 
sidered it was a purely British camp. He had 





by the ancestor of the ancient house of Pusey, 
who received in return the horn which is now | 
the chief object of interest in this district. The | 
bas-relief, which surmounts a large sculptured | 
horn, is of the same date as the present house, | 
viz., 1750. The Rev. C. H. Tomlinson showed | 
and explained this most singular relic of bygone | 
times. It bears the following legend upon a} 
silver-gilt band of the fifteenth centary, elegantly | 
wrought :—“I, Kyng Knowde [Canute] geue/ 
Wyllyam Pecote thys horne to holde by thy 
lond.” The Rev. C. H. Tomlinson said it was | 
not known by the family whether the horn was 
really and truly the original horn given to their 
ancestor by King Canute. Camden said :—“ The 
family of Pusey held the village of Pusey, in 
Berkshire, in fee, by a horn which was first given 
to William Pecote by King Canute. Dr. Hickea, 
in 1681, states that in his time both the horn 
and manor were possessed by Charles Pasey, 
who had recovered the manor in the Court of 
Chancery, before Lord Chancellor Jefferies; the 
horn itself being produced in Court, and with 
universal admiration received, admitted, and 
proved to be the identical horn by which, as by 
a charter, Canute had conveyed the manor of 
Pusey 700 years before. The horn is that of an 
ox of middling size, mounted in silver-gilt, in 
workmanship of the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. The colour of the horn is dark brown, 
which proves it to be a real ox-horn, and not, as 
was sometimes the case, made of ivory. It is 
2 ft. 6 in. long, and 94 in. high from its feet ; the 
circumference at the largest end is 1 ft.; in the 
middle, 94 in.; and at the smallend,2i in. The 
dog’s head at the orifice was formerly moveable, 
turning upon a joint, so as to make it either a 
hunting or a drinking horn.” The earliest his- 
torical mention of the family was in 1155, when 
Henry de Pesie held the manor. They could not 
go back historically earlier than that, but if they 
could accept Lord Chancellor Jefferies’s view they 
would see that it was placed beyond doubt that 
the horn was really given by Canute to the first 
Pusey, Pesie, or Pecote—as it was variously spelt. 

Pusey Church was then visited, and its history 
and monuments were explained in a paper by the 
Rev. T. Vincent, M.A., rector, who said,—The 
earliest monument of our parochial past is a 
white marble incised sepuichral slab, now in the 
north transept. Two figures thereon, in devo- 





tional form, may well, from their decided linea- 
ments, be accounted likenesses of Sir Henry 
Dogett and his lady, who in their earlier years 
had probably thrilled with horror at the tidings 
of the capture and burning of Joan of Arc, and 
may even have heard the shouts of joy which 
welcomed the news of the victory of Agincourt. 
The inscription round the stone runs thus :—“ Hic 
Jjacent corpora Henrici Dogett, Armigeri, et Amye, 
uxorig €ju8, qui quide[m] Henricus obiit XU. 
die mensis Augusti. A. Domi. MCCCCLXXX., et 
dieta Amya obiit die mensis—A. Domi, 
MC CCCLXXX , qui aiabs misiet (propitietur 
Deus).” Now, seeing that the present church 
was built in 1745, this stone must evidently have 
been removed from an older church. Of this 





older church not a vestige now remains to show 


no doubt the name of Cherbury, whatever it 
might mean, was exactly the same as the French 
word Cherbourg. Like most British camps, it 
had no particular history, but it had been a 
universal tradition that King Canute had a 
palace or abode in this camp, which was of very 
large extent. What they did know from history 
was that Canute’s father, Sweyn, on his progress 
from Wallingford to Bath, destroyed and burned 
all the villages between the two places in the 
Vale of White Horse. Supposing it to have 
been Canute’s Palace, they had it between the 
two villages of Pusey and Denchworth. Look- 
ing at that camp of Cherbury, as he thought 
they ought, as a British rather than a Danish 
camp (as some had considered it), the question 
occurred in what relation it stood to other camps, 
and to the district generally. They were pro- 
bably all aware that Mr. Jas. Parker, of Oxford, 
had a theory that almost every British camp had 
near it a Roman camp, which the invaders threw 
up when they came into the country in order to 
take Britain bit by bit, swallowing up the country 
by conquering one British camp after another. 
The British camps were almost always nearly or 
quite round, while those of the Romans were of 
a square or oblong square shape. Mr. Parker’s 
theory, which he had no doubt was in the main 
correct, was that Aulus Plautius, who was sent 
into this country some decades after Christ, 
threw up all those square camps. Mr. Tomlin. 
son referred at length to various illustrations of 
this theory in the camps at Letcombe and Lim. 
borough, Uffington and Hardwell, Sinodun and 
Dorchester, Leafield and Loughborongh, Lyne- 
ham and Knowlbury, &c., in all of which the 
first was a British camp, and the second, con- 
tiguous to it, a Roman; there were no square 
camps, however, near the British camps at Lyd- 
ington and Badbury. After he had heard Mr. 
Parker’s theory on the subject, he tried to find a 
square camp near Cherbury. 

At Charney a good specimen of the ancient 
market cross was noticed en rowte to the Manor 
House, the residence of Mr. James Beesley. 
Here Mr. E. Dolby, Abingdon, gave a brief 
account of the building and its history. In 1554 
the Manor, which had belonged to the Abbey of 
Abingdon, was granted to Sir William Gorffyn; 
in 1806 it belonged to Mr. G. Keck, M.P. The 
party inspected the ancient “solar,” or drawing- 
room, and the small oratory attached, which 
contains a piscina and aumbry. The rear of the 
stracture, which contains the solar and oratory, 
is of thirteenth-century work, the front being 
modern. Charney Church was then visited, and 
found to contain a very good segmental Late 
Norman arch, and traces of a “squint,” or 
hagioscope. The features of the church, which 
is Norman, are a very singular and well- 
preserved tympanum (probably Early Norman 
work) and the very remarkable ornamentation 
of the south porch, which is composed of rude 
heads, with beards, conventionally treated. 

At Denchworth, where a small plain market- 
cross is still standing, the Rev. C. H. Tomlinson 
read a paper on the history of the parish and its 
charch. The parish was first mentioned in 811, 





in the Abingdon Chronicle, when King Kenwnulf 


(the Mercians then g this part of 
England) gave it to the Abbey; in 947, after it 
had again become part of Wessex, certain land 
in the parish was given to a man named Wallfric, 
who gave it to Abingdon. The name Dench- 
worth had been said by some people to come 
from “ Dunce’s town ;” but in his opinion it was 
called Denchworth, because it was the settlement 
on the extreme confines of the great mother 
parish of Worth or Longworth, of a family called 
Dench or Danch. In 1265 a certain Henry de 
Tabbeney gave lands in the parish of Dench. 
worth to found a chantry in the church for the 
erection of an altar to the Virgin. The chantry 
was now called the north transept. In 1299 the 
advowson of the living belonged to William de 
Bosco, and the lower part of the tower must 
have been built about that time. Its style was 
Early English, the superstructure being Per- 
pendicular. Opposite the Norman doorway (the 
oldest part of the building) was built a north 
doorway, which was blocked in the Early English 
times; it was made that people, in accordance 
with the ancient superstition that the way to 
Heaven was literally “through the Church,” 
might walk and carry their dead straight in at 
one door and out at the other. The chancel was 
erected in the Decorated period, and the south 
transept a little later,—at the time when the 
manor-house in the village was built. The Per- 
pendicular font, which Mr. Parker considered a 
very fine specimen, came later in that period. 
In 1557 died Wm. Hyde the elder, who was 
represented on a very curious brass as kneeling 
at a desk, twelve sons coming behind him; from 
his mouth proceeded a scroll bearing the words, 
“ Miserere mei Deus sedum magna misericordia 
toam.” His wife Margery, who died five years 
later, knelt at a desk on the other side of the 
brass, and eight daughters came behind her (the 
family having numbered twenty) ; a scroll from 
her mouth had the words, ‘‘ Heale my soule, O 
Lord, for I haue synned agaynst the.” That 
brass was the great wonder and curiosity of 
Denchworth. On the one side beneath the figures 
above described there was the inuscription,— 
** Quisquis transieris pro nostris ora aiabus, 
_ Et junctos tumulo tu prece ie Deo. 

The whiche Wylim Hyde Esquyer decessyd the second 
day of Maye in the yere of oure Lorde God mecccelvii., 
and the sayde Margery his wyfe decessyd the xxvii. day of 
June in the yere of our Lorde God meeceelxii.” 

It wasa rescript brass, and had been put into 
its present position with thumb-screws, that 
both sides might be examined. The brass, which 
had probably been bought in Reading, by William 
Hyde, sen., as old metal, and was the oldest 
dated brass extant, bore the following inscrip- 
tion on the reverse side :— 

“ Edward Roy 3 a qe fist le siege deuant la cite de 
Berewyk et coquyst la bataille illeoqs et la dite cite la 
veille seinte Margarete lan de gae mecerxxriii mist ceste 
pere a larequeste Sire William de Montagu foundour de 
ceste mesoun,” 

William Hyde, sen., having got possession of 
the brass dated 1333, had his own inscription put 
on the other side, and it was embedded in a stone 
on his tomb in the church. In 1852, said Mr. 
Tomlinson (we quote from the Reading Mer- 
cury), a certain young man living at Oxford 
came over to the district; his name was Street. 
He was, most unfortunately, allowed to try his 
*prentice hand on Denchworth Church. Amongst 
other things, he destroyed a good piscina and 
sedilia in the south chancel, window, and made 
the splay now existing. He took away an ancient 
rood-loft, in which used to be a crucifix with a 
taper before it ; and blocked up in the unsightly 
way they saw, at the corner of the south transept, 
the rood-loft stairs, or else destroyed them ; and 
as to the brasses, in order to put down coloured 
tiles, he took them all out of the stones in 
which they were embedded, used the stones to 
make a pathway in the churchyard, and knocked 
the brasses into the plaster of the wall with 
brass-headed nails. The consequence was that 
the brasses were being eaten away when he (Mr. 
Tomlinson) came there by the galvanic current 
set up by the brass and iron in the damp wall. 
With the kind help of the Hyde family he got 
the brasses properly set in slabs of stone and put 
in the wall as they now saw them. He had been 
also able, by the liberality of various persons, to 
put in a very good east window, two south 
windows, and a small baptistery window, and to 
get a decent altar-cloth. Proceeding to the out- 
side of the church the remains of the doorway 
leading up to the rood-loft were noticed, and 
the church-porch. The vicar explained that, in 
16¢3, the then incumbent, Ralph Kedden, who 
on account of having thirteen children, probably 
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found it very difficult to study in the vicarage, 
went to the churchwarden, Mr. Geering, at the 
Manor-house, with the request that he would 
make him a study, and a room was made over 
the church porch by that worthy, in conjunction 
with his friend, David Brewster, a stationer of 
London, in it being chained about 150 old books. 
When Mr. Street “‘ restored” the church, he pulled 
down this interesting old room, and erected in its 
place a poreh with a simple lean-to-roof, like a 
dust-bin. He (the speaker) hai managed to 
alter that into the present gable-roof. 

From Denchworth a pleasant drive bronght 
the excarsionists to Wantage, which they reached 
at 5 p.m. It bad been intended to visit the 
church and other objects of interest, including 
King Alfred’s Bath, the Priory (the birthplace of 
the famous Bishop Batler), and the Grammar 
School, but time only permitted a cursory in- 
spection of the fine church. The proceedings 
of the day concluded with a dinner at the 
‘* Bear.” 








BOARD SCHOOL BUILDING IN LONDON. 
STATISTICS. 


Ar the first meeting of the London School 
Board, after the recess, Sir Charles Reed made a | 
statement of considerable interest as to the) 
number of new Board schools which have been 
erected in the metropolis since the forma- 
tion of the Board. He said that the first Board 
built or secured sites for eighty-six schools, with 
accommodation for 79,625 children; and that 
now, at the end of another three years, 134 new 


passed during the year amounting to 2,125,2491. 

Comparing these results with those of 1875, it 

would be found that while the linings granted in 

the preceding included 841 shops and 5,582 

houses, those for the present year represented 

899 shops and 5,746 houses. The extra number 
this year had been accompanied by a decided 

tendency towards larger houses. It was very 

remarkable that 11,228 new houses should have 
passed within two years, because the average 
increase in the population of the city within the 
Parliamentary boundaries since 1872 is estimated 
only at about 9,500 persons, representing 1,900 
houses, and the actual average increase in the 
uninhabited houses during the last fifteen years 
amounts only to 1,400l. per annum. Making all 
allowances, the erection of houses must be pro- 
ceeding in a ratio in excess of the wants of the po- 
pulation. The total money represented by linings 
granted in 1875 was 1,826,1501.; in 1874, 
1,345,8001.; and in 1873, 1,210,5141. The last 
two years exhibit an increase of about 55 percent. 
over the two preceding—a result which no one 
would have expected to find concurrently with a 
general and protracted depression in almost every 
branch of industry. In the opinion of the Dean of 
Guild, the following additional powers were re- 
quired by the Court, and could be obtained only by 
legislative enactment :—1. Provision for wide and 
sufficient openings through three-sided or four- 
sided solid blocks of houses. 2. The alteration of 
the clause by which, under certain circumstances, 
the air space between a front and a back tene- 
ment may be made to serve for both, thus re- 
ducing the ventilating area of each to one-half 





schools had been opened, accommodating 115,942 
children; in addition, forty other new schools 
were in course of building or contracted for, and 

twelve of these would be opened by November, | 
the whole forty accommodating 31,199 children. | 
Beyond these the schools on sites purchased or | 


of the ordinary statutory extent. 3. The control 
of the internal re-arrangement of houses, when 
even without external change larger houses are 
converted into houses of one or two apartments. 
4, Provision for forming ail private sewers and for 
laying all drainage pipes under the immediate 


It was the most important scheme that had ever 
been brought before the council, both as regarded 
the health and morality of the community. Mr. 
Alderman Williams, in seconding the motion for 
the adoption of the Act in reference to this pro. 
perty, said he could not have believed that such 
places as he had seen existed in Walsall, if he had 
not visitedthem. In the course of a discussion 
which took place on the subject, it transpired 
that the remodelling of about half of the older 
portion of the town was desirable in addition to 
the proposed improvement, but the expense 
would be so great that they felt they dared not 
deal with it at present. The resolution was 
passed all but unanimously, with an addition 
that in carrying out the scheme new buildings 
for the displaced inhabitants be provided 
simultaneously. 





“ COLCHESTER CASTLE A ROMAN 
BUILDING.” 


Siz,—You did me the honour to refer to my 
book ‘‘ Colchester Castle a Roman Building,” in 
the Builderof Aug. 19: permit me tomake the fol. 
lowing observations. The book shows— First, that 
the architecture of the castle is Roman ; second, 
that the writings of archwologista do not prove 
it tobe Norman. It was spoken of uncourteously 
by Mr. John Henry Parker, C.B., at the meeting 
of the Royal Archwological Institute: vide the 
following extracts from a “ Full Report of the 
Proceedings of the Institute,” reprinted from 
the Essex Standard. (Colchester, 1876.) 

Page 50. Aug. 3.—‘‘ Mr. Parker said it was a Norman 
castle, and to say it was Roman would be absolute non- 
sense, The archway was a very good specimen of the 
commencement of the twelfth century, with all the orna- 
mentation of the end of that period.” 

Page 106. Aug. 7.—‘‘ Arrived in the quadrangle, or 
great courtyard of the castle, Mr. Parker gave a deserip- 
tion of the building. It was, he said, most distinctly a 
Norman castle, built at the end of the eleventh century. 


selected numbered forty-seven, accommodating supervision of the master of works, just as in the | fe held in his hand a book, by a modern and living archi. 


35,070, thus giving a total of 221 schools, with | 
182,211 places for children. | 

The cost of sites, in the case of completed 
schools, has been 51, 0s. 10d. per child, which, the 
chairman observes, is not excessive considering 
the enormous price of land in London, and the 
necessity under which the Board lay of planting 
the schools, not where land happened to be 
cheapest, but where the children requiring pro- 
vision lived. According to a Parliamentary re- 
turn, the cost of buildings in the case of com. 
pleted schools was but 91. 8s. 4d. per head, being 
18s. 6d. less than the Board’s estimate, and more 
than 21. below the cost in several provincial 
towns where labour is cheaper. In addition to 
their new schools, the Board has, at the request 
of the managers in each instance, taken over 
fifty-three schools, with places for 17,938 
children, while it is farther providing for 
11,824 children in forty-four temporary buildings. 
The chairman adds that the best evidence that 
the Board has not overbuilt is found in the fact 
that the schools have filled as fast as they have 
been opened, and this while, as a rule, the efficient 
voluntary schools not only have not suffered, but 
have received large accessions of children. The 
number of children on the roll of all efficient 
voluntary schools in the metropolis in the year 
1871 was 222,518, whereas last Christmas the 
voluntary schools had on their rolls 263,704 
children, and the Board 125,398, showing on the 
whole an increase of 164,505. 








A YEAR’S BUILDING OPERATIONS IN 
GLASGOW. 


At the Glasgow Dean of Guild court a few 
days since, the Lord Dean of Guild King, in 
making his retiring speech, gave an epitome of 
the figures relating to the building operations of 
the past year, comprising the estimated cost of 
the buildings, exclusive of the sites. The number 
of houses for which linings have been passed by 
the Dean of Guild court from 1st September, 
1875, till the 3lst of August, 1876, are :— Houses 
of one apartment, 965; of two apartments, 
2,803 ; of three apartments, 1,248 ; of four apart- 
ments, 440; of five apartmente, 161; and of six 
apartments and upwards, 129. During the same 
period, 563 single and 336 double shops have 
been passed. These represent the aggregate 
sum of 1,268,5001. Churches, halls, and schools 
represent 113,7001.; warehouses, shops, and 
workshops, 445,1741. ; alterations and additions, 
297,8751. The new streets which have been 
passed during the year amount to fifteen in 
number, their length altogether being 2,585 
lineal yards; the total of the various linings 





case of public sewers. 





EXTENSIVE TOWN IMPROVEMENTS 
AT WALSALL. 
ADOPTION OF THE ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS ACT, 


ImpRovVEMENTS Of a very important character 
are about being carried out at Waleall, under 
which about 120 houses in one of the worst 
districts of the town will be swept away, and 
the site, covering an area of about 2 acres, 
entirely relaid out. It appears that the district 
in which the houses are situated has for many 
years past been in a most unhealthy state. At 
a special meeting of the Town Council, held 
recently, the Mayor, in describing the dis- 
trict, said that its entire soil seemed to have 
been saturated with disease and death for gene- 
rations past, and its population given over to 
drunkenness and idleness, Amongst the 12 
houses which it contained, twenty-four were of 
notoriously bad character, whilst seven public. 
houses were adjuncts to establishments of ill 
fame. Such was the low and degraded sanitary 
state of the locality that it would be impossible 
to work any effectual remedy by the application 
of the Public Health Act, and the land in the 
centre of the town, closely adjoining, was too mnch 
wanted for business purposes and other new build- 
ings of arespectable character for the present dens 
to be allowed any longer to exist. Asa further | 
proof of the unhealthy character of the district | 
the mayor stated that the dwellings there had 
not inaptly been described, by a sanitary com. | 
missioner of the Birmingham Daily Post, as| 
“honses of call for fever and cholera,’ and 
nothing short of an entire clearing away of the 
whole of the property could remedy the sanitary 
evils existing there. The council wonld be 
culpable if they did not avail themselves of the 
powers given by recent legislation, and cut 
this cancer out of the midst of the community. 
He proposed a resolution, founded on a report of 
the medical officer of health, declaring that the | 
district was an nuhealthy area, and that the pro- 
visions of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act be adopted 
with reference to it. He said that the total 
value of the property proposed to be included in 
the scheme for clearing the site was estimated at 
17,0001. It was also estimated that by the de- 
molition of the houses about 500 persons would 
be turned out, and he éxplained that it was pro. 
posed to provide for these persons. There was 
land in the immediate vicinity of the town under 
the control of the Corporation, which could be 
adapted for artisans’ dwellings, and these might 
be built before the carrying out of the scheme 
was commenced, or whilst it was in progress, 





| teet (George Buckler), who was so insane as to suppose 
| that the castle was a Roman erection; but he saw above 
him, in the walls, fireplaces,—and whoever heard of fire- 
places in the Roman period? The building, he repeated, 
was unquestionably Norman; but, as was usual at the 
period, of a very plain, though substantial style. The 
ornamentation, however, which they observed, was added 
fifty years later, at which time also the grand Norman 
gateway must have been built, as it was of the twelfth- 
century style. There was not a vestige of Roman work 
about the place, except the materials of which it is eom- 
posed, and which were utilised in consequence of their 
4 to hand, and were doubtless the ruins of the Roman 
wall,” 

Page 107. Aug. 7.—‘‘ Some said that the bricks were 

not Roman at all, but were in imitation of the Roman ; 
but one brick he pointed out was evidently of the 
fourth century, and undoubtedly Roman. There were 
some subterranean passages beneath the castle, and 
these, he said, were Norman cellars, from which a large 
quantity of the earth had never been removed, simply 
because it was not convenient to carry it away. 
Poor Mr. Jenkins, who lived twenty years ago, and 
whose ideas were forty years behind, then, might be 
excused for supposing the castle was Roman; but for a 
modern architect, like Mr. Buckler, to say it was Roman, 
was childish nonsense. The castle was not, as was sup- 
sed, a ‘keep,’ but a large Norman castle intended to 
assist a small garrison in keeping a large and discontented 
town in subjection; and was after the same style as that 
of Rochester, which was of fifty years later date.” 
Ibid.—**On the north wall Mr. Parker pointed out a 
buttress, which, he said, placed beyond doubt the Norman 
build.” 
Mr. Parker’s declamation did not throw so 
much light upon the architecture of the castle 
as the brilliant lamps provided by Messrs. 
Joslin on the 3rd of August, and from Oxford he 
wrote to the Essex Standard, stating that he 
“ frequently spoke rather too fast.” 

Probably Mr. Parker spoke too fast when he 
said that the large castle was intended to assist 
a small garrison, that the building showed work 
of two centuries, and ornamentation of two 
periods, that there was one brick of the fourth 
century, and a buttress of Norman build. And 
when Mr. Parker vehemently exclaimed, “ Who 
ever heard of fireplaces in the Roman period ?” 
had he forgotten that he accompanied Dr. Bromet 
to Wheatley in 1846, and found a fireplace, about 
3 ft. high, built of brick, in a Roman villa? 
(Arch. Jour., ii., 352). Mr. Lysons found one 
3 ft. 4 in. wide, and arched, in a Roman villa, at 
Witcombe, in 1818 (Archwologia, xix., 181; 
Arch. Jour., xiii., 92). In fact, the coldness of 
this climate compelled the Romans to add to the 
hypocaust system, in order to insure sufficient 
warmth in their living-rooms during the long 
winters of Britain (Jour. Brit. Arch. Assoc., iv., 
371). Roman fire-dogs of handsome make 
(Ibid., xxix., 126), an open hearth with appli- 
ances forsuspending cooking-vessels (Ibid., xviii., 
394), and a stone curb, burnt on the inside 
(Arch, Jour., xiii, 329), are so many evidences 
of Roman fireplaces having existed in Britain. 
Not only the climate, but other circumstances 
(say archeologists) demanded a general modifi- 
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cation of the architectural arrangements and | 
details of Roman buildings in Britain (Jour. 
B. A. Assoc., iv., 371), and yet some living 
archeologists are unable to appreciate the dif. | 
ferences between Roman buildings in Rome, and | 
Roman buildings in Britain; or, to distinguish | 
between the work and materials in Roman build. | 
ings, and those in reputed Norman buildings 
(Arch. Jour., iii., 290). 

The author has examined professionally nearly 
all the buildings mentioned by him, and com- 
pared them with the writings of archzologists. 

“ Why truly,” said the king (to Dr. Johnson) 
“when once it comes to calling names, argument 
is pretty well at an end.”—(Vide ‘ Boswell’s 
Johngon.”’) Gro, BuckLer. 





THE BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION IN CORNWALL. 

Tre Cornish Telegraph, in an article on the 
recent visit of the British Archwological Associa- 
tion to Cornwall, says that from a commercial 
point of view the importance of the Congress 
may not have been great. “ Indirectly, indeed, 
it may draw visitors into these parts and adver. | 
tise Cornwall (especially Penzance) thoroughly | 
in all the leading London papers. However, 
until the Great Western Railway improves its 
railway accommodation we cannot hope for a 
great infiux of visitors. They may wish tocome 
and see our many curiosities, but the journey, 
so much more tedious than the run to Scotland 
or to a Continental capital, deters them. 

But, if we look at matters from a higher basis 
than £. s. d., we cannot but say that the visit of 
the British Archwological Association may be 
regarded as an event in our literary history. 
The relations of the archzologists to our local 
inquirers may be divided under two heads:—In 
relation to,—(1). Our Pre-historic Remains; (2). 
Our Medieval Antiquities. As to the first, it 
seemed that the archzxologists came to us rather 
as learners; with regard to the second, decidedly 
as teachers. The reason is manifest. Cornwall 
is the favoured region of Celtic remains, and 
consequently oar Cornish antiquaries have had 
great advantage over the observers of other 
counties, in living in the midst of a region so rich 
in curiosities of this kind. On the other hand, 
when Medizval remains are in question,—old 
churches, baronial castles, or venerable manor- 
houses,—the professed antiquaries and architects 
were able, from their long and varied experience 
and observation, to throw a flood of light on 
questions affecting our Medieval local remains. 
It was here that the county gained by the 
Congress; in the other matter, the Congress, 
perhaps, was indebted to the county. Experi- 
enced eyes detected traces of old masonry, and 
relics of alterations and additions, of which, 
perhaps, few before dreamt. Especially was 
this true of Madron Church, where Mr. Brock 
detected, in the east wall, traces of three succes- 
sive churches. At St. Michael’s Mount, the date 
of the chapel was fixed shortly before William 
of Worcester’s visit. Many minor local problems 
were settled,—or at least approximately so,—the 
general tendency of the inquiry being to trace 
the remains of earlier edifices in the walls of our 
existing churches, and thereby throw a light on 
periods till now almost a blank. 

On the whole, then, we are inclined to regard 
the visit of the Congress as of considerable 
value to Cornwall, and an event long to be 
remembered.” 








BURSTING OF A RESERVOIR : 
ESCAPE. 


Tue inhabitants of several mining towns and | 
villages have had a narrow escape from disaster, 
by the bursting of a reservoir a few days) 
ago. These etores of water are sometimes) 
dangerous neighbours. 

The present case is the large reservoir of the 
Shildon and Weardale Water Company at 
Towlaw, Durham, which was constructed of mal. | 
leable iron and cast-iron plates, cylindrical in | 
shape, and holding about 1,000,000 gallons. The | 
bottom of the reservoir was made of puddled clay, | 
resting upon @ very insecure foundation, as the 
coal, which is only a few feet below the surface, 
has recently been worked out. The iron plates | 
which form the cylinders are 10 ft. in height, | 
and above the surface, and to strengthen them | 
an embankment has been raised around the 
outeide. 

A leakage being reportei, the engineers’ 
hurried up, and found a number of children on | 


NARROW 





the spot, and the water gushing up from between 
the plates and the outside embankment. The 
water soon tore away with irresistible force the 
cast-iron plates, made a large breach, and 
rushed down the reservoir-field, into the cutting 
of the Stockton and Darlington Railway, along 
which it flowed like ariver. The embankment 
on both sides of the line confined the outburst 
until its arrival at the crossing leading to the 
Towlaw Ironworks. It then took several 
channels, going through houses, and fortunately 


found a stoppage in a large empty pond. 





CLERKS OF WORKS AND THEIR DUTIES. 
CURIOUS CHARGE OF WILFUL DAMAGE, 


At the Newbury Borough Police-court, on the 
2nd inst., Mr. Henry Daval Brown, clerk of the 
works at the Newbury Municipal Buildings, was 
summoned that he did unlawfully and maliciously 
commit damage, injary, and spoil to and upon 
two lengths of certain stonework, termed 
“ moulded string,” on a certain building now in 


‘course of erection there, the property of John 


Crook, the contractor for the erection of the 
buildings, thereby doing injary to the said pro. 
perty to the amount of 11. 

Mr. Beckhuson appeared for Mr. Crook, and 
Mr. W. W. King for the defendant. 

Mr. Money, the architect of the buildings, was 
one of the witnesses called on behalf of Mr. 
Crook. Mr. Money deposed that the clerk of 
works was engaged by him in pursuance of in- 
structions of the Building Committee. 


Mr. Money, in reply to questions, said :—The duty 
of the clerk of works is to condemn improper materials on 
finding that they were goingto be used. I have no biasin 
thecase. The duty of the clerk of works would be to com- 
plain to the foreman, who, by a clause in the contract, 
represented the contractor, My duty is to condemn the 
work, and I should expect the bunlder to alter it. 

Mr. Beckhuson.—If the builder does not remove the 
work condemned, are you justified in touching it until you 
have given fourteen days’ notice ? 

Mr. Money.—If the builder or contractor did not alter 
the work condemned by me or the clerk of the works then 
it is in mv power to give a written notice and employ 
another builder. Mr. Crook did not object to alter it. 


Mr. Beckhuson —In case of a dispute between the | 


builder and the architect, who was to settle it? _ 
Mr. Money. — Two members of the Institute of 


Architects. 

Mr. Beckhuson.—There was a dispute ? 

Mr. Money.—No one would ever think of sending for 
two architects over a trumpery stone like this; indeed, 
they would not undertake such a thing. It would be a 
perfect farce. 

Mr. Beckhuson.—On what ground was this stone con- 


demned ? : f 
Mr. Money.—It was cbjected to because of its bonding ; 
it was crippled, not properly worked, and not according to 


specification, 

Defendant.—In the first place, it was short. 

Mr. King.—The duty of the clerk of the works would be 
to report any materials that were bad ? 


Mr. Money.— Quite so. 
Mr, King.—Do you recollect whether Brown had it con- 


demned before it was used ? 

Mr. Money.—I cannot answer that. Mr, Crook saw it 
when it was condemned and made no objection. Received 
a complaint indirectly that the condemned marks were 
rubbed out. The breaking of the stone was not a 
course I should have adopted. I believe it is frequently 
done. Brown called at my office to tell me, but I was 
away from home. The stone was marked in my presence 
and Mr. Crook did not complain. It was a mere trivial 
matter, The worth of the stone was not more than 10s. 


or 15s. 
Mr. Beckhuson said the stone was marked on the 15th 


September, andthe next morning before breakfast it was 
broken. 

Mr. Crook was not called as a witness. 

For the defence, it was contended that the 
stone was condemned before it was placed in 
the building; that when it was placed in position 
it was marked by the clerk of the works to be 
taken out, but that the work was proceeded 
with and the mark obliterated; and that it was 
after it had been marked a second time, and Mr. 
Crook had been again told of its defectiveness, 
that the stone was broken. 

The magistrates, after deliberation, came to 
the conclusion that, under the circumstances, 
the clerk of the works was justified in breaking 
the stone, and that there was no malicious 
damage in the case. 

The case was, therefore, dismissed. 

From a long report in the Newbury Weekly 
News, the magisterial proceedings appear to 
have beer conducted with some acrimony and 
want of dignity. 





Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—The 
usual monthly meeting of the Newcastle Society 
of Antiquaries was held on the 4th inst., in the 
Old Castle, when a paper was read by Mr. R. 
Carr-Ellison, on “Inscriptions on the Roman 





Altar recently found near Benwell.” 





OBSTRUCTING THE PATHWAY. 


Mr. Dantet Loaay, surveyor, living at Herne. 
hill, appeared before Mr. Ellison, at Lambeth 
police-court, to ® summons charging him with 
assaulting Mr. Lewellyn Archer Jones, a 
barrister. 


The complainant stated that on the morning of the 
18th ult. he was walking with his wife along Poplar-walk, 
a public footpath leading from Herne-hill to Lough. 
borough. Some little distance down he saw a string 
drawa across the path about 2 ft. from the ground. It 
was fastened to some brickwork each side of the path. 
Seeing the defendant there, he asked him to remove the 
string so that his wife might pass. The defendant, instead 
of doing so, immediately commenced abusing him, told 
him to be off, and declared if hedid not he would put him 
on his back, The complainant was about to unfasten the 
cord, when defendant took him by the wrist and shook his 
fist in hie face. ° 

Police-constable 100 W said he heard the defendant 
swear at complainant and call him a barber's clerk, 

Mr. Fullagar (for defendant) said the complainant might 
easily have stepped over the cord, which was placed there 
in order to carry out the line with regard to some build- 
~~ the defendant was superintending. 

Mr. Ellison said the defendant had no right to place the 
cord across a public footpath, and if the complainant had 
cut it he would have been perfectly justified. He ordered 
the defendant to enter into his own recognisanées in 300, 
to keep the peace, and to pay 1/. 3s. costs, 








A WORKMAN’S CLAIM FOR WAGES. 
HOLTGEN V, HOLLAND AND HANNEN, 


In this case (heard at the Westminster County 
Court on the 6th inst.) the plaintiff, in the 
employ of the defendants, sought to recover 
7s. 2d., being the amount of one day’s pay. 


Plaintiff said that on the Friday previous to last Bank 
Holiday he instructed a shopmate to ask the foreman and 
cashier whether he was to resume work on the following 
Monday ; and, in the event of that being the instructions, 
he requested that the cashier should notify the same on a 
little slip of paper, to be enclosed in his “‘ pay-bag.”’ 

According to the statement of plaintiff's messenger, it 
appeared that the cashier declined the trouble of writing 
the required slip, and plaintiff went to work as usual, 

Witnesses were called for the defence to show that none 
of the defendant’s men were at work on the Bank Holiday, 
and that those who were at work were inthe employ of asub- 
contractor, to whom a portion of the work was let, Also 
it was s'ated by a witness that plaintiff had only been seen 
on the works for an hour or two after ten o’clock in the 


| morning, whilst a member of defendant's firm stated that 


notices were conapicuously posted up both inside and 
outside the gates of the works, to the effect that no 
workmen would be required to work on the Bank 
Holiday. 

Plaintiff denied that he had seen any such notices, and 
insisted that he had been at work from seven o’clogk in 
the morning until two o’clock in the afternoon, 

His Honour said it was perfectly clear the plaintiff had 
no right to recover, because, in the first place, he had 
received no express instructions to resume his work on a 
general holiday ; and, secondly, he had not waited for the 
reply of his messenger. Under those circumstances 
judgment would be for the defendants, with costs, as it 
was understood that the present prsceedings were not 
taken at the plaintiff's risk, but at the instigation of the 
society to which he belonged, 





LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
PONTING U, ROBERTS. 
In this case, heard at the City of London Court, 


before Mr. Brandon, Deputy-Jadge, the plaintiff 


was the landlord of certain premises in Gutter- 
lane, City, where he carried on business and let 


offices. 

One of his tenants (Gale) gave him verbal notice in 
December last that he was about to give up his offices. 
Before the expiration of the quarter the plaintiff went 
into the office, and found the defendant in occupation, who 
told him he had exchanged offices with Gale, upon which 
the plaintiff said he should require 25/.a year rent, in 
lieu of 20/., which had hitherto been paid by Gale, and if 
he were not prepared to py that amount he had better 
leave. The defendant did not dissent, but when applied 
to for the following quarter's rent he refused to pay more 
than 5/., which he now paid into Court. 

The Judge ruled that that was all the plaintiff was 
entitled to, and told him he had no right to have entered 
the office in the way he did, the letting having taken p'ace 
with Gale, and not with the defendant. 








Infringement of Building Bye-laws at 
Darlington.— At the Darlington Borough 
Police-court, on the 3rd inst., Robert Borrodaile, 
a builder, was charged with having within “the 
district of the Local Board of Health and the 
Urban Sanitary Authority for the borough of 
Darlington, unlawfally built the external walls 
of the second story of a certain dwelling-house, 
being three stories in height, and situate in cer- 
tain streets there called High Northgate and 
Hope Town.-lane, of a less thickness than 15 in., 
to wit, 10 in.” Defendant pleaded guilty, and 
was fined 51. and costs; in default, one month’s 
imprisonment. On a second charge, for insuffi- 
ciency of yard space, he was fined 2/. 10s.; in 
default, one month. On a third charge, for 
occupying the premises before they had been 
certified, he was fined 5. and costa; in default, 
one month, 
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Seree pennies was carried by one vote,—i-¢., 
: eighteen to seventeen,—althongh it is stated 
Tae Worshipfal Company of Tarners have the committee were unanimoas in agreeing not 
offered this year, as usual, prizes for the best} to inclade Mr. Bolton amongst the six candi- 
work submitted in competition by workmen ia | dates for the final selection. Mr. Hart thinks he 
the trade, The prizes were delivered by the | jag good reason to feel aggrieved 

Lord Mayor on the 12th, and the objects sub- 4 
mitted in competition were, by his permission, 
exhibited at the Mansion-house on the 10ch and 
1lth ult. The prizes were offered this year for 
turning in wood, in pottery, and in diamonds, BIOGRAPHY. 

the principal qualities taken into consideration! Jy reference tothe annotated copy of Milizia’s 
being beauty and symmetry of shape, exact | “ Lives of Architects,” referred to on page 969, 
copying, 80 that two objects of the same design | [ think it very probable that the copy belonged 
should be precisely similar in every way, and to the late Mr. George Bailey, curator of Sir 
fitness of the work for the proposed purpose. | John Soane’s Museum. The last name you have 
The specimens exhibited could scarcely be taken | given as written in it is that of Pugin, who died 
to illustrate the latter quality very well, as a/ in 1852, and Mr. Bailey was for some time unwell 
large proportion of them seemed to be parely | before his death in 1860. He very kindly assisted 
ornamental in character, and merely intended | me in the early biographical articles fur the 
to show shapes in which the material might be | « Dictionary of Architecture”; and having 
turned. The pottery articles showed remarkably | afforded him many notes for his amendments of 
sharp and clean work, and the two jars or vases | “ Milizia,” I endeavoured to obtain his copy from 
for which the silver medal ard freedom of the | his friends, after his decease, but was too late. 
city of London were adjudged to Mr, Higgin-| Milizia’s “Lives” is a work that requires to 
bottom, seemed to realise the condition of exact | be re-written, not only for the correction of the 
resemblance most completely. The bronze medal | matter, but in too many places for the true 
in the same department was adjadged to Mr. | rendering of the passages in the original Italian. 


THE TURNERS’ COMPANY. 








NEGLECTED ARCHITECTURAL 


Seabridge, for two vases of the same description. | The architectural biography of architects of | 


Among the articles turned in wood was a set of | all nations is in no work so complete as in the 
cheesmen, showing Very neat execution, though | « Dictionary of Architecture,’ so far as it is 
not so rewarkable in the way of design. Some) published, and I am glad to say that a part 
small articles turned out of fragmenta of the | comprising the letters M, N, and O will shortly 
wood of the Goliath training-ship, which was | be issued to the subscribers. I have this year 
bernt some little time ago, excited some interest. rewritten and added to the “ Brief Synoptical 
In general, the woodwork seemed to us to illus-| List of the Principal Architects, Ancient and 
trate neatnessof workmanship ratherthan artistic | Modern, with their Chief Works,” comprised in 
design. A considerable number of operatives | my new edition of Gwilt’s “ Encyclopadia of 





Books Received. 


Examples of Ancient and M.dern Furniture, 
Metal Work, Tapestries, Decorations, &e. By 
B. J. Tatperr, London: B, T. Batsford, 
High Holborn. 


Tuts very tastefally got-up thin folio volume 
contains twenty plates of designs photo-litho. 
graphed from the author’s drawings, in which 
original designs for furniture are interspersed 
with delineations of specimens of old work of 
special excellence or character; the original 
designs, however, predominating. The author is 
well known as one of our finest draughtsmen and 
ablest designers in this branch of decorative 
art. Prefixed to the book is a reprint of the 
introduction to Mr. Talbert’s former publication 
on “ Gothic Forms applied to Furniture Decora- 
tion,” in which the author shows most sound 
critical discrimination on the subject of the 
application of ancient forms and feeling to 
modern requirements, though the literary form 
of his observations is somewhat defective, and 
the punctuation, &c., should have been more 
carefully corrected. Among other points re- 
marked upon is the difficulty of applying any- 
thing like a Gothic type of furniture to the 
modern drawing-room, where everything is re- 
quired to be graceful, refined, and elegant, while 
the prevailing character of Gothic furniture is 
mass and solidity, and a certain degree of stiff- 
ness and architectural character. The fact, of 
course, is, that when the original types of Gothic 
furniture were evolved, the drawing-room, in its 
present sense, was not in existence ; the modern 
taste which calls for elegance and finish in furni- 
tare and fittings had not been developed. The 





visited the Exhibition to inspect the work. 





| Architecture,” being nearly 400 in number, 
| which is, perbape, the next best list and account of 
| them, as far as it goes. I have ready the manu. 
| script of a work on ‘English Medieval Archi- 


tacit perception of this discrepancy was probably 
| one reason which led to the change of taste in 
| farniture, of which Mr. Talbert’s present publi- 


| Cation is one of tke indications or records. 


BURY STORSHIP AFRUE. | tects and Masons”; but whether it will ever | Not that the author is here offering designs 
Derby.—At a special meeting of the Derby | reach the printer’s hands remains to be seev. | of Queen Anne or Georgian farnitare. On the 
Town Council, held on the 11th inst., for the | Wrartr Parwortu, | contrary, while declining any direct expression 
Se ~ mf, rer he weet “ooh = ate | as to the merits of this or that style of architec- 
the Selection Committee submitted the names o | ture, he expresses his opinion that woodwork 
four gentlemen (out of eighty-four applicants) | | designs should be something more than merely 
to the council fur the appointment, and upon| THE STRIKE AT MESSRS. DOULTON’S, | imitative ; that “it is still pobaiiihe for those who 
being put to the ballot, Mr. Clement Danscombe, | giz,—A night or two ago I was conversing with a| believe in such work as Chippendale’e, to buy 
M.A., engineer to the Corporation of Kingston. | thenenetes 06h inteignst naar pa, the pam of | the originals ; but the reprodaction of this work 
upon-Thames, was duly elected bya large ma. | ke fully admitted. But,” he added, M beegaatter fearing | would be of most questionable utility. Chip- 
jority, at a salary of 5801. per annum. Mr. | often give us very little encouragement to improve our- | pendale was essentially a carver with a most 
Bretland, Assistant Borough Sarveyor, Belfast, | tl Het jantemne, look at that affair at Doulton’s the | redundant fancy; and to attain the feeling he 
i i | ot ay, when they put two men experienced in terra- | ;- * 
peg aes wert highest namber of votes. deten week over te’ eats of all the ‘bristlevers on the | liked,—to reach the tee expression,—he 
Lavenham.—A meeting of the Lavenham | works, without ever giving them a chance of showing that | iguored every other principle of true work. 
Highway Board was held last week to consider | there weve, ony ctpeng, them capable of doing the work Those acquainted with carving know how easily 
icati i 1. Now, what encoursgement is it to men t : 2 : . ’ 

the ea _ the or ee of surveyor Sn thetsttvds tor te higher Sechaes Of Uhéhe ana this class of design lends itself to carvers’ tools, 
to the Board, ‘here were thirty-six applica. | this is the conduct pursued towards them?” I suggested | until the gouge seems to have got a perfect 
tions. The following candidates were ultimately that perbaps there were no men among the bricklayers able mastery. But the result is only so much labour, 
selected :—Mr. S. Hills, a member of the Board, | poh poe gf ek heals Xhik they Soa be peg |ending in the monstrosities which are now so 
and way warden of the parish of Edwardstone, | scamhvan ty ents against the other two workmen ifthere Cheap and so plentiful.” The aathor’s object 
who said he was a farmer, and thirty-eight years | were not.” Soon after I was in conversation with the in his criticisms and designs is rather “to 


: . Al istant in | teachers and secretary of the bricklayers’ technical class, ; igns.”” 
of age; Mr. Alves, assistant engineer on the held ot the Artisans’ Fastitute, and feferred to what bad | help to a conclusion as to woodwork designs 








Great Eastern Railway, forty-two years of age, jast passed, when one of the teachers, who was formerly a | 


Among other mistakes to be found in the more 


and now residing at Stratford ; Mr. Pettit, forty- 


four years of age, bailder, Hadleigh ; Mr. Payne, | 
sixty, who has resided at Mildenhall for many | 


years, and had had the management of several! 


miles in that district. A show of hands was then | 


| done by bricklayers. Now, the gist ofall the reasonable 


taken with the following result :—Alves, 36; 


Payne, 18; Hills, 9; and Pettit, 17. The two! 


lowest were then struck off, and a show of hands 
was again taken for Alves and Payne. The 
former then got 37 votes and the latter 15. 
Mr. Alves was therefore declared elected. 
Wigan.—Forty-two applications for the ap. 


| journeyman bricklayer, but is now @ clerk of works, caid | costly modern prodactions in artistic farniture 


pointment of borough engineer snd surveyor 


at Wigan were sent in, and these were re- 
duced to six by a special committee appointed 
for the purpose. The selected candi. 
dates were,—Mr. James Hart, Pendleton; Mr. 


Martin, Liverpool; Mr. Inch, Croydon; Mr. 


| laid upon a bard substance. 


Branton, Durham; Mr. Wike, Leicester; Mr. 
Dawson, Stockpoit. These were desired to at- 
tend before the committee at the council cham. 
ber, on the 21st ult., when Mr. Hart, of Pen. 
dieton, was selected by seven votes to four for 
Mr. Martin. We are informed that Mr. Hart 
was requested to make arrangements for leaving 
the Salford corporation at the end of October, 
so as to enter upon the duties at Wigan, and 
also to inspect the works at Wigan during the 
interval. With both of these requests he com. 
plied, At the council meeting held for the con- 
tirmation of the committee’s minutes, on the 5th 
inst., Mr. Eckersley moved they be passed, with 
the exception of those referring to the appoint- 
ment of the borough engineer, and moved as an 
amendment that Mr. Bolton (the assistant) be 
appointed at a salary of 2001. This, after a 


} 
| 





that there were many men ia the bricklaying trade quite | 
as competent to do the terra-cotta work at the Albert | 
| Embankment as the two men employed by Messrs. | 
Doulton; and that the whole of the terra-cotta work at | 


j 


the Natural History Museum was at this very time being | 


objections (for no doubt there are some unoreasonable 
complaints) made by the bricklayers to the employ- 
ment of plasterers for executing what they certainly 
seemed justified in regardiog as a higher branch of 
their own trade, is that it takes from them a stimulus 
to improve themselves in their trade, and furnishes a 
powerful argument to those evil advisers who laugh | 
at any of their mates for caring about technical educa- 
tion, and recommend “another pot of beer’’ instead. 
Bat if it be asked,— What right have the bricklayers to 
regard terra-cotta work as a part of ¢heir business rather 
than that of plasterers? they answer at once that terra 
cotta is a hard-burnt substance, made into*blocks like | 
bricks, and built into walls with mortar, in precisely the | 
same menner as brickwork; whereas the material in 
which plasterers work, of course, is of a soft plastic kiad, 
Henry Sotty. 











BATH STONE. 


Witt some one give me a receipt for mending Bath 
stone? Brown shellac will not do. The white shellac I 
have tried, dissolved with rectified naphtha, but it does not 
answer, M, 








Geodesical Congress.—The Permanent Com- 
mission of the International Geodesical Associa. | 
tion met on the 5th inst. in the Sulle des) 
Académies, Brussels. The Comte d’Aspremont. | 
Lynden welcomed the Congress, after which | 
General Baeyer, delegate from Prussia, bore | 
testimony to the important share contributed by | 
Belgium to the work of the commission. Various 
reports were then read. 





is the effort after too pretentious and monu- 
mental a character, unsuitable for any furniture 
which is really for daily use, and not designed 
for mere show or for a memorial purpose. On 
this point we are quite agreed with him, as a 
matter of opinion ; but we can hardly see that 
the criticism is so specially called for at the 
present moment as he seems toimply. Except 
in rare and exceptional instances, it appears to 
us (and we have before called attention to the 
fact) that what is called artistic furniture at 
present, or all that portion of it which is 
more or less based on Medimval models, is 
under the influence of a reaction towards 
what we should call a somewhat “homely” 
taste and style. A kind of cottage feeling 
pervades a great deal of it, so far, at least, 
as outline and general proportion and form 
are concerned. The mode of decoration and 
finish, it is trne, counteracts a good deal of this ; 
and modern black and gold, as Mr. Talbert 
remarks, whether it be called “ Gothic” or 
“Old English,” has in reality no resemblance to 
either. 

In the designs which form the bulk of the 
volume, the change of taste to which the author 
alludes is exemplified chiefly in the prevalence 
of forms which have a closer affinity with 
Renaissance than with Gothic work, although 
evidently intended, in most cases, to elude too 
close identification with the details of any special 
style. The first illustration, the sideboard now 
in the South Kensington Museum, and on which 
we bestowed some words of appreciation on first 


seeing it at one of the International Exhibitions, 
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is an example of this; it is certainly Gothio in 
general feeling, yet there is hardly a detail in it 
that is Medieval. This piece of furniture has 
that somewhat homely stamp which we have 
of; it is very solid and satisfactory- 
looking, and yet we can hardly accept it as the 
most fitting type of furniture for modern civilised 
life in its more graceful aspects. The “ cabinet 
in the style of James II.,” which follows it, is a 
far more suitable style of furniture design for a 
modern gentleman’s house. The design succeed- 
ing this is the completely Classic Jacobean, 
which is at variance with Mr. Talbert’s principles 
as to the avoidance in farniture of forms which 
are directly derived from architecture. At 
the same time, it may be admitted that the forms 
used bere are in reality much better suited to 
cabinet-making than to building, though they 
first originated in bailding. This is one of the 
drawings which goes to indicate the change in 
the direction of taste since the author’s former 
work. The drawing-room interior, No. 35 (the 
designs are numbered consecutively with the 
previous volume on Gothic Forms) is more dis- 
tinctly Gothic in character ; the author has evi- 
dently given some trouble to refining Gothic 
forms to the drawing-room standard, yet we 
cannot say that the coup d’wil strikes us as by 
any means what we should desire for a drawing- 
room; it hits the taste of the present moment, 
but is not really a refined style of drawing-room 
decoration ; there is too little interest and beauty 
of form and line, too much prevalent spottiness 
of decoration ; for in the present reign of taste 
not a particle of surface on wall, ceiling, floor, 
or fittings can be let alone; everything must 
be crossed and recrossed, and diapered, and 
powdered with some device: the general 
result is rich, bat (may we be pardoned 
for saying it?) a trifle barbaric; with the 
drawing-room of the country vicarage, of 
the larger class, one may connect it; never with 
the salon. The “dining-room” scheme (44) is 
more in keeping, because this style lends itself 
better to dining-room design. This last-named 
drawing is the first of a series of eight drawings, 
which conclude the book, and which were pre- 
red in the first instance for exhibition at the 
= Academy, where we believe we have noticed 
and commented upon all of them. The “ Entrance 
to Hall” (47) is admirable in ite way, though 
we here also complain of an over-richness of 
elaboration, which almost confuses the eye; a 
criticism less applicable to the “ Entresol” (49), 
which is in a broader and larger manner ; it does 
not look as well here as in the coloured drawing 
which we remember to have seen at the 
Academy. The last plate in the book is a 
successful reproduction of the perspective view 
of a “design for ao staircase in the Jacobean 
style,” which was in this year’s Academy Exhi- 
bition, and was one of the most effective pen 
drawings we have ever seen in the architectural 
room there. 
The designs for silks and tapestries are very 
good in -e combining breadth and conven- 
tionality of treatment with a sufficient flow of 
line; and there is a design for a wall-paper 
with frieze and dado, which is admirable in ite 
detail, though the dado is, to our eyes, rather too 
light and flowing in style for the upper portion, 
with which it seems scarcely in keeping. The 
drawings of old work, though not numerous, 
show judgment in their selection. We object, 
by the way, to the use of the phrase, “ antique 
metal work,” as the title of plate 41; the word 
“antique” is connected by all association now 
with Classic work, Greek especially, and not with 
Gothic; “ancient” would have done as well, 
and is, in fact, the expression most commonly 
used by those for whom “old” is too simple a 
word. A short chronological table of the dates 
of some of the principal domestic edifices in 
Englend, and the reigns with which the different 
les of furniture-art are connected, is a useful 
ition to the book, which, besides ite other 
recommendations, may be emphatically described 
as “ good to crib from.” 





Historic Warwickshire : its Legendary Lore, 
Traditionary Stories, and Romantic Episodes. 
By J. Tom Buscrss, London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. 


Tae history of Warwickshire is rich in legends 
and remantio episodes, and Mr. Tom Bargess 
has made good use of them, and has so produced 
® very interesting little book. The author is 
well known as a local antiquary, earnest and 
painstaking, and readers may feel pretty sure 
that, while being amused, they are, at the same 
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time, instructed. The volume has a number of 
illustrative engravings, and is dedicated to the 
Marquis of Hertford. 


VARIOBOM. 

Sir Cas. Ditxe, in a valuable paper on 
‘English Influence in Japan” in the current 
number of The Fortnightly, gives us some 
reassurance as to the condition of modern art 
in that country. He says,—‘‘ English influence, 
of course, draws certain evils in its train. 
Birmingham metal-work, cut-glass decanters, 
gingham umbrellas, and hideous boote and felt 
hats, are spreading in the towns, and it has been 
my unfortunate fate to see an ex-Daimio dressed 
in a ready-made coat, driving a gig, and to 
behold the detestable suburban villa, near Tokio, 
in which another lives. At the same time, 
Japanese art has not yet been killed by English 
“taste.” The show-rooms of the former palace 
of the Mikado at Kioto, even the tiger room in 
which the Mikado used to sleep, are 
by the marvellously lovely wall pictures of the 
rooms in the priest’s house, at the temple on the 
Tokaido, near where the Enoshima path turns 
off, at Fajisawa. These are, I believe, but a 
few years old, and they certainly show no falling 
off from the work of the best period. There is 
one room of birds in a snow-storm, one of pro- 
cessions on a gold ground, one of egrets, and 
one, this last being the most beanutifal,—of 
flights of kittiwake gulls settling on or rising off 
the sea,—while hundreds light and run along 
the sands. Many of the new screens in black, 
brown, and white,—with no colour introduced 
except in the plumage of birds, much of the 
work in mixed metals applied to belts and other 
articles manufactured for the Earopean market, 
the application of enamel to objects also pro- 
duced for Europe, and such books as the new 
Nautical Almanac (in which even tables of 
logarithms are made artistic by the exquisite 
copper - plate engraving of the Japanese 
characters), on delicate mulberry-leaf paper, 
compare favourably with the productions of 
the best days of Japanese art.”——A writer 
in the Leiswre Hour says, as to Palestine Explora- 
tion,—“ People seem scarcely to have realised 
the fact that Captain Warren and his men 
have actually found King Solomon's wall, still 
standing as his builders left it, mostly buried, 
it is true, under thousands of tons of ruin 
and rubbish, but there still, towering above 
its foundation on the living rock,—140 ft. in 
some places, above 170 ft.in others! Who is 
there that has really taken in this aston 
a I mi pew The grand barrier 
by whic © wise aud mighty king separated 
the site of the temple which hens about to 
build for the dwelling-place of God, still exists ! 
It has been examined and measured by Captain 
Warren, whose indomitable energy and courage 
enabled him to overcome all the obstacles and 
all the dangers involved in mining operations 
which have no parallel in the history of the 
world, And there the wall stands, preserved 
for us by the ruins heaped around it—ruins of 
the Holy House itself, and of the city of Jeru- 
salem. This wall is not merely founded on the 
rock ; it is sunk into the rock, into which sockets 
have been cut to receive the lower course of 
stones, and make them immovable foundations 
for so mighty a stracture. Along the second 
course,—that above the foundations,—the stones 
are found to be marked with Phoenician masons’ 
marks (such as exist to this day in the ruins of 
Tyre and Sidon), and thus enable us to identify 
this as the work of King Hiram’s builders. The 
splendour. of the stones astonished Captain 
Warren. He speaks of their vast size, and of 
the most beantiful masonry :—‘ The stones are 
fitted together in the most marvellous manner, 
the joints being hardly discernible.’ ” 











_ Birmingham Arts G@uild.—A meeting to 
inaugurate the session of the Birmingham Arts 
Guild was held on the 4th inst. in the Examina. 
tion-room of Queen’s College, when a lecture 
was delivered by Dr. Sebastian Evans, on “ Art 
Training,” in the course of which he remarked 
that we in England were somewhat wanting in 
art training; in point of fact, in the true sense 
of the term, there had been no art training 
since the Reformation. We had lost a vast 
amount of time in not learning those common 
processes of painting which an old hand could 
teach in the course of a few months, bat which, 
in England, the student had to hammer ont in 
the best way he could, and with very little 





assistance, 








[Oor. 14, 1876. 
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Wiscellanes, 


New Fragments of the Frieze of the 
Mausoleum.—Mr. C. T. Newton says in the 
Academy :—“ Some years ago I was shown, in the 
courtyard of a Turkish house at Rhodes, two 
small fragments of reliefs, which I at once recog. 
nised as belonging to the principal frieze of the 
Mausoleum. After long delay I have at length 
obtained these two fragments, and on compari 
them with the remains of the Mausoleum 
at Budrum I had the satisfaction of uniting each 
of the Rhodian fragmenta with one of the many 
stray pieces of the frieze which are preserved in 
the British Museum. This new combination 
gives us the greater part of a wounded Amazon 
who is in the act of falling, and the upper part 
of a Greek warrior armed with a shield, who is 
moving to the right. These two figures do not 
appear to be connected witheach other. During 
this recent re-examination of the Museum 
fragments, I made another curious discovery. 
There is in the Imperial Museum at Con. 
stantinople part of an Amazon in relief, which 
I long ago recognised as a figure from the frieze 
of the Mausoleum, and of which a photograph 
is given in my ‘Travels and Discoveries in the 
Levant.’ Of this Amazon the British Museum 

@ plaster cast, to the fractured surface 
of which a fragment of a left thigh and leg 
found by me on the site of the Mausoleum has 
just been adjusted. We have, therefore, now 
absolate proof that the two Rhodian fragments 
and the Constantinople fragment came from the 
Mausoleum.” 


for the Rural Poor.—At a 
meeting of the members of the Birmingham 
and Midland Association of Medical Officers of 
Health, on the 5th inst., Dr. Swete read a paper 
“On the Construction of Cottages for the Labour. 
ing Classes in Rural Districts, so as to comply 
with Sanitary Requirements.” The presentcon- 
dition of the cottages of the labouring poor was, 
he said, for the most part deplorable, coming 
under the personal knowledge of every medical 
officer of health for a rural sanitary district. 
They in their official rounds saw the poor literally 
“huddled and hustled together each day like 
swine.” He cited cases in his own district— 
the Droitwich Combination Sanitary distriot— 
and then detailed at length the principle on 
which proper cottages should be constructed. 
The only plan he could see of preventing the 
evil was that of obtaining for raral districts the 
urban power of making bye-laws. He had gone 
into the question of expense in oe really 
good cottages for the poor. With the high prices 
caused by strikes be found that a landlord might 
obtain 3} per cent., and yet have good and 
wholesome houses for his poorer tenants. 


Hints and Helps for Working Boys.— 
In the Labour News for the 7th inst., Mr. Alsager 
Hay Hill, the editor, commences a new feature 
in the shape of “ Dick Whittington’s Column; 
or, Hints and Helps for Working Boys.” Mr. 
Hill, in an explanatory note, says:—“ It is not 
our belief that even the most industrious boy 
is bound to become Lord Mayor, and we are not 
certain that if be conld do so he would always 
confer the greatest good on himself and his 
kind by his ambition. Nevertheless, the old 
chime that rang out to the apprentice’s ears in 
the old story, be it true or not, “ Tarn again, 
Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London 
Town,” may find a useful echo even in the busy 
clash of the nineteenth-century bells now ringing 
from every quarter of the working world. It is 
not many that have a carpet laid down for them 
in their journey through life, and perbaps it is 
well that it isso. We shall therefore assume 
that a boy has to make his own way. It will be 
our daty simply to show him, as far as in us lies, 
the straightest and truest lines for him to take, 
and to show him also some of the dangers and 
difficulties which are certain to beset him. 


The Proposed New Town-hall at Yar- 
mouth.—Touching the proposal (noticed in last 
week's Builder) for ereoting a new town-hall in 
Yarmouth, “ F.S.A.” writes to @ local paper a3 
follows :—“ The Town Council propose to cunfine 
the competition to the ‘Classic’ style. It is 
quite right to limit the cost, bat surely it would 
be far better to allow the competition to be un- 
fettered as to style? Why not let the town have 
a chance of rivalling those glorious structures 
which are to be found is nee a pa ae vs 
Belgium and Flanders, testifying, a e 
oe commercial 


of centuries, to the former import- 





ance of those places ?” 
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mittee. At the of the Metrop 

- meeting etropolitan 
Board of Works on the 6th inst., the Works 
Committee brought up a report recommending 
that the application of the Floating Swimming. 
baths Company, for the sanction of the Board 
to an adaptation of their bath as a Gilaciariom 
Sauna den the onchen thane ee tomes 
be for the ensuing winter. Mr. Selway 
opposed the motion, and said that permission 
was originally given to place a floating swim- 


Bath at Charing Public Improvements at Balsall Heath.— 


The Balsall Heath Local Board, having applied 


the Board have already acquired, on favourable 
terms, the 
been fitted up as offices for the surveyor, &o. 


Byron 
that, by permission of the Lords of the Council, 


Toll Bridges.—It is stated that Mr. Wynne 


E. Baxter (Under Sheriff) has given notice of a 
to the Local Government for sanction to borrow | motion for the next Court of Common Council, 
11,0001. for works of sewerage and sewage dis- | asking that it be referred to a committee to con. 
posal, and for providing offices for the transaction | sider the advisability of giving Parliamen 

of the business of the Local Board, Major Hector | notice of a Bill to effect the freedom of the toll. 
Talloch, R.E., last week held an inquiry into the | paying bridges over the Thames, with power for 
subject at the offices, Lime-grove, Moseley-road. | such committee to confer with the Metropolitan 
In the course of the inquiry it was stated that | Board of Works. 


Architectural Association.—The Architeo. 


premises in Limé-grove, which have | ¢arai Asaociation will commence ite meetings for 
Session 1876-77 with a conversasione on the 
Memorial.—We hear by accident | 27th inst. 








a general competition for the execution of the 
Byron statue will be held in the month of 
November, at the South Kensington Maseum. 
Mr. Ed. Models are daily arriving from all parts of 
cluding some of the most famous in the country) 
have intimated their intention of competing, a 
keen interest will be felt, not only in England, 
bat in most of the capitals of . The 
Exhibition will be opened on Friday, the 3rd of 
November next. 


The Proposed Public Park for Brighton. 
Mr. Alderman Brigden’s motion, to instruct the 
General Parposes Committee “to continue its 
inquiries ae to the terms and conditions upon 
which the land at Preston can be acquired of 
Mr. Benett-Stanford, M.P., for a public kk, 
the uses to which it might be applied, aul the 
cost of maintaining it,’’ was, on the 4th inst., 












——“* What shall we say about Guild. 
hall itself? We have become so used to ita one- 


Chester, Plymouth, and Leicester opening mag- 
nificent suites of municipal buildings, ought the 
City to be left for another year in its present 
condition ? Let it be definitely decided what is 
to be done with the space now generally desig- 
nated as Guildhall-buildings, let it be done 
without farther delay.” 

Coatham Convalescent Home,—The foun- 
dation stone of a new wing to the Coatham 
Convalescent Home has been laid. It having 
been found that mothers with young children 


votes to sixteen. The result will not (says a 
Brighton paper) raise the Town Council in the 
estimation of the town. 

e Regis.—On Sunday morning, October 
lst, a fatal accident happened to a man named 
Thomas Wood. He was walking on the beach, 
about a quarter of a mile to the westward of the 
Cobb, probably looking for fossils, when a stone 
fell from the cliffs and struck him on the side. 
He was assisted home by two men, and Dr. 
Wollaston, who was 


negatived by the Town Council by twenty-four pe. Nottingham. 


immediately sent for,| Ripley, Derby. Mr. 


TENDERS 
For counting-house and foreman’s residence, White« 


Europe; aud as upwards of 100 sculptors (in- | ar oe verde amma J.B. Gapp&Co. Mr. F. Harger, 














Stone & Humphries ..........00...+- £785 0 0 

Pyke -. 05 0 0 

LL POET T 
For warehouse, Charterhouse-square. Mr. Conttg 

fie £3,400 

re, went 2 . £3,400 0 0 

Moreland & Nixon . 3311 0 6 

| REIT 3,068 0 0 

L oueess 2,998 0 0 

(ES . 2,990 0 0 

ensceses 2,836 0 © 

Snubececescsebocesecesensecseeconsos 2,720 0 0 

Scrivener & White ................0. 2,06 0 0 
For an additional wing to the warehouse of Mesers, 
Mr. 8. Dutton 

ere £7,800 0 0 

Messam .. 7,487 0 0 

7,480 0 0 

7,370 0 0 

. 7,300 0 0 

. 7,28210 0 

7,250 0 0 

. 7,167 0 0 

. 7,108 0 0 

. 7,058 18 6 

7,04 0 0 
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For the Seueenil of the Urban Sanitary District of 
. Argill, jun., engineer :— 





who were admitted were sometimes a source of rendered eve . : 
) . ry assistance, but the poor fellow Contract, No. 7. 
annoyance to the other patients, it was resolved | gieg about two hours afterwards from internal For evection of enei “sh boundary-wall, & 
to add another wing in which would be provided | injuries and the severe shock to the system. Quantities supplied SE _— 
r 


























accommodation for ten mothers with children. 
Plans were drawn by Mr. Norman Shaw, archi- 
tect, of London, which incladed also an hospital 
for fifty children. The latter portion of the plan, 
which is estimated to cost 1,0001., will not be 
carried ont at present owing to a scarcity of 
funds. That part of the wing which is being 
proceeded with will cost 2,6001. The building 
will be erected under the supervision of Mr. 
Moor, architect, of Redcar, the contractor being 
Mr. T. H. Burton, of the same place. 


Illuminated Manuscripts.—The loan col- 
lection of illuminated MSS. now being exhibited 
at the rooms of the Liverpool Art Club comprises 
nearly 200 specimens of Ab ian, Anglo. 
Saxon, Chinese, Egyptiav, English, French, 
Japanese, Mexican, and other uctions. Pro- 
fessor Westwood has contributed copies of some 
very curious MSS. and illuminations, which he 
examined in various Continental museums and 
monasteries. The Earl of Derby has contributed 
some valuable specimens, and Mr. James L. 
Bowes a set of Japanese books illuminated with 
various miniatures. The Library and Museam 
Committee of the Corporation have contributed 
largely to the exhibition. 

Paignton.— According to a Plymouth paper, 


End of the Locksmiths’ Strike at Wil- 
lenhall.—A meeting of the masters and men 
was held at Willenhall on the 9th inst., with the 
expectation of coming to a settlement of the 
matters in dispute. It was resolyed,—“ That 
this meeting will 
7% per cent. advance on the present price lists, 
with the understanding that the remaining 2} be 
paid on the Ist of January, 1877.” The meet. 
ing then ended. The men resumed work on 
Tuesday last, 

Proposed New Town-hall, Old Meldrum. 
A movement is on foot in Old Meldrum for the 
provision of a new Town-hall. The existing hall 
on the Square is of insufficient accommodation. 
The feuarsare anxious for a new hall, and they 
have appointed a committee of their number to 
consider as to the provision of a new hall, but 
no company has yet been formed. The com- 
mittee have instructed Mr. Dancap, architect, 
Turriff, to prepare plans for a new building. 


Reward of Bravery.—The Journal Franklin 
of Liége says that, at the recent distribution of re- 
wards for acts of devotion and bravery, the work- 
man Caris, of Anthisnes,—who, as our readers 
will remember, allowed himself to be burnt to 
the bone by molten lead, to save the life of one 





Contract No. 8, 
For the erection of engine-house, boiler-house, chimney, 


to resume work at the | and water-tower. Quantities supplied :— 








Fowkes ........ ... £2,352 0 4 
0 
siuieninbes 1,850 0 0 
Contract No. 9. 
For the supply and erection of engines, boiler, cast-iron 
tank, £0, :— 
” Kirkland £1,900 Q o 
550 0 0 
00 
00 
00 
0 80 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
1,068 0 0 
1,028 0 0 
995 0 0 
990 0 0 
BARGE BE Dennsnndanteeyoqnseoncseqeseses 899 10 0 
PIG BED eardsnieccctncsececenvenacesonnse 885 0 0! 


Contract No. 10. 


buildings are springing up in all directions at 
Paignton, and the space between the railway 
and the sea is fast being built on. Messrs. 
Evans Bros. have in hand a terrace of fifteen 
large houses facing the sea, the whole of which 
will be ready for occupation by next season, and 
Mr. M. Bridgeman has in band fifteen more in 
the Station-road, that are approaching com- 
pletion. The parish church will, it is hoped, 
pre poe Pot hh ¢ Ne Fane be 
glaziers, a is, with the New 1 
Church, nearly finished, and the Iron Mission 
Church, will meet the want hitherto felt of 
public worship accommodation. 


M. Van de Weyer.—On the Ist inst. the 
King of the Belgians unveiled at Louvain a 
colossal bronze statue of M. Sylvan Van de 
Weyer (formerly Belgian Minister in London), 
which, on its pedestal of blue Belgian granite, 


4 médtres in beight. It is by Charles Geefe, of 





of his comrades,—received a public ovation. He 
was decreed a cross of the second class. A cor- 
respondent in the same paper asks, pertinently, 
what amount of devotion is necessary to merit 
the first class ? 

Health and Sewage of Towns.—A meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the Society 
of Arts in connexion with this subject has been 
summoned for the 24th inst.; and an invitation 
has been addressed to the sureyors and medical 
officers of health of the vestries and distriet 
boards of works of the metropolis, asking them 
to attend, to meet the committee, and confer with 
them on the house drainage of the metropolis. 

Sonthport Chapel Competition. — The 
trustees of the United Methodist Free Charch, 
Lord-street, Southport, having received seven 
competitive designs for proposed new chapel and 
school to be built in Dake.street, have accepted 
the plans submitted by Mesers. Maxwell & Take, 
Architects, 10, London-street, Southport. The 
amount proposed to be expended on the new 
building is 6,000%, 


For the supply of pipes, valves, &c., for service-mains, 
Quantities supplied :— 
PaWiIG. B CO, nccccocccccecessorseseorere £2,559 0 0 





Westray & Co, ....cccccsersereveceeee 2,961 13 9 
Bland & SOD ......ccccesseersrveevereee 1,968 11 25 
Laidlaw & Son inne © 
Butterley Co. (accepted) ......... 1,697 15 2 


For the erection of four warehouses, St. Thomas Apostle 


and Queen-street, ne gn e, for Mr. BE. Hart and Mr, 
W. Courtney. Messrs. H. L. Hammack & T. J. Lambert, 


architects. Quantities supplied :— 


cooooo 








For new warehouses, oes Cardiff. Quantities 

the architect, Mr. Wm. i— 
ad Thomas, Watkins, & Jenkins ... £7,480 0 
Tackson & Co, ....cssceccceeeessneres 7,146 : 
ae 2 
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For alterations and additions to mansion at Palace 
Gate, Kevsington, for Mr. H. P. Sharp. Mr. T. E. 
Rnightley, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
Batterbury & Huxley :— 






Manley & Rogers ..........ccce00es £13,287 0 0 
Downs & Co, ......c00000---c000.., 13,969 0 0 
Ashby, Brothers ................. 12,476 0 0 
Newman & Mann ... .... 13,356 0 0 
M‘Lachian .. wee 11,600 0 O 





For erecting Board Schools at Ashwell, Herts. Mr. 


. G. Leff, architect :— 


Serres Fe 
MITTEE <ccassussonsanenresenvoonnateaye 200 0 0 
| RE: RS a 
Bailey (accepted)...........0c Ty 00 
MOI sacschensnies.siscccomnncctian ape OS 





For alteration to Oxford and Cambridge Chambers, 
Lord street, Liverpool, for Mr. J. Henstock. Messrs. 
Troughton & Prescott, architects, Quantities sup- 

lied : 







Parkinoon ...........00..000...sseseeseevee £632 0 0 
Lamb ... « 570 0 0 
Beecham... 622 0 0 
TEED. cakice...cocccnesocevesssoces 505 0 0 
Nicholson & Ayre ........+++ woe SR. Ore 
ThOMPSOR .....0....c0ccererreeseves .. £9 00 
Greenwood  .........s00.00.s000 EE is 
Clarke (accepted) ......c.0-ce0:-00 460 0 0 





For the erection of four houses at Upland-road, Peck- 
ham Rye, for Messrs. Charles Ross & Co. Mr, W. Paice, 
architect :— 

ek EE Ree Punenenca £1,490 0 0 





For the erection of a block of buildings in Queen-street, 
Maidenhead, for Mr. J. H. Clark. Mr. E. J. Shrewsbury, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 






Ee socee. b,007 0 O 
Silver & Son .. - 2,345 0 0 
Simonds ........ Sésdariebesoibsdies 2,291 0 0 
WOCRMTEES cissiecisieisiecie ities OR 6.3 





For the erection of a villa in the Dadley-road, Clive 
Vale estate, Hastings, for Mr. Charles Alderton, Mr. 
i. J, Shrewsbury, architect. Quantities supplied :— 





INI diss tanvintonsbsddamanens £1,652 10 0 
Sea 1,671 10 0 
IND 6 an, ecesincctniniioes 1,639 0 0 
BRIG. ocikin axcosscmnnvenepcusacsnappaneel, ae 





For reinstating two warehouses, Motley-street and 
Motley-avenue, Cuartain-road, Shoreditch, Mr. John 
Hebb, architect :— 

Ce ee covcccese 1,790 
Rider & Son ......... omeoape. atte 
Lathey, Brothers 1,770 








eoocooco 
oocooco 


i, ee Ra Ee 1,731 
Browne & Robinson .. 1,725 
BOOT sion sencenepiapvintvevsssdvasincses Seem 





For roofs over new warehouses at Bankside, South- 
wark, for Mr. Moss Isaacs. Mr. C. Sewell, architect :— 


DORM TROD, sicatiass coco oe £900 0 0 
Riches ....... 00 
Parker & Eva 0 0 
Stone ... 00 
ce a ee = 00 
Winship ............ 0 0 
Biackmore......... 00 
. i 00 
Hutchinson & Co. ... 00 





For additions to Holly Houss, Dorking, for Mr. B. 
Bicklin. Mesars. Bargman & Benison, ae. dare co 


Hamblin, Brothers coveee. ovens eee OO 
PENNIES 6 cepdickcscsicscwniasiivecsuxaie 496 0 0 
BI antes sy tempsuincsonticscoeemnaianes ne 0 0 
SAP REINT  ptcreonesosvonsegiessnd 4209 0 0 





For the erection of house and shop, High-street, Hamp- 
stead. Mr, Edward Monson, jun., pedi ws a sis . 
OOO Boi cc cesirsscrtinctineinevse ne oe 
Parker & Evans 890 
Warne 





Hunt, jan, 


esocooco 
esoocoo 





For new dining-room at the Horns Hotel, Shoreditch, 
for Mr. C. Higginson :— 
FOE covonsnesonseas esetsiceerssasoncccee eed Ga 
Stamp & Bowtle (accepted)......... 143 0 0 





For alterations at the Cat and Matton, London-fi 
Mr. E. Brown, architect :— Seria, 


Stamp & Bowtle, accepted. 





For stabling and offices at Woodberry- 8 
Newington, for Mr. H. Burridge :— ae 
Stamp & Bowtle, accepted, 





Erratim.—In the list of tenders for St. Martin's 
Vicarage, Brighton, published in our issue on the 30th 
ult., the amoust of Mr. Deacon’s tender was stated as 
being 3,980/. It should have been 3,900/. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M &T-J.C-—C. M—E. B F-RA jan.—L.—8. G.—G. T.— 
©. BE. C. (we have much more of such matter than we can use). — 
H.G. W. (Mr. Archer was the architect of St. John's, Westminster. 
The lines quoted were written of Vanbrugh, to whom the design of 
this church has beea wrongly attributed). —P. G. (im such case the 
only way is to bake it by means of braziers).--8. H —hkev, J. 5. N.— 
W.N. W.—D. T.& F.—L. L—C B. W.—G, M. B.—C, H. B.—C. C.— 


C C.H-T.M R—P. LN. F.-J. 8 G.—M B. N.—G, C.— 
Wa doar rs. B. N.—G, C.—T. 8. & 


©... -~ compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


; AD stehomente of facts, li 
vy the Dame and add ’ 
publication. reas of the sender, not necessarily for 


Note.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 


sts of tenders, &c. must be accompanied | 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Testi- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Copizs 
ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 








CHARGES FOR 
“ ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under ............ 4.64 
Bach additional line (about ten words) ........+. Os. 6d 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 


FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under .. %. 64. 
Rach additivnal line (about ten words) ........ -» Os. 64 


PRE-PAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied direct from the Office, to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 198. per annum. 
Payable in Advance. 

Halfpenny stam, noaygted Gremenntn sadeats. Any larger sum 
should be vemieoed. by Money Order, a at the Post Ufi« 
King-strest, Covent-garden, W.C. te DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER. 








Bath Stone of best are 
BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and S:one Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depédts, 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
application to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvrt.]} 
Patent Selenitic Cement, with doubie the 
asual sand, is much stronger than ordi mortar. 
Plastering finished in much less time at 
Excellent substitute for Portland cement for 
Concrete at less than half ite price.—1, Great 
College-street, S.W. [Apvt.] 








Asphalte. 
Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes. 
M S8BSTODARBT & OG 
Office 


No. 90, Cannon-street, B.C. [Apvr.] 


The Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte 
Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, warehouse floors, flat roofs, stables, cow- 
sheds and milk-rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, 
terraces, and skating-rinks. [Apvr. } 


Whitiand Abbey Green Slates.—Inese 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and are pro- 
ducing Slates in all sizes, and in any quantity: 
sound, and of choice green tint.—For samples 
and further particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 
Clynderwen, B.8.0. Carmarthenshire. [Apvt.] 

















Coe S PATENT HINGES, 
| “LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description, 

364, BOROUGH ROAD, 
Discount to Builders. LONDON, S.E. 


Iitustrated Sheet on application. 


[Ocr. 14, 1876, 
T° ARCHITECTS.—DESIGNS efficiently 
P 


REPARED from ROUGH SKETCHES or otherwise, 

PECTIVRS DRAWN and COLOURED, or ETCHED, in the 

style. Terms moderate.—MYERS TAYLOR, 2, Burton-crescent, 
Russell-equare, W.C. 


RAWINGS PREPARED from Rough 
Sketches or otherwise. Neo Coloured or Etched. 
Copies multiplied if required. —835, 0: of “ The Builder. 


LoxDoN and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
Chief Office, 73 8 74, King William-strest, EO. 
W. P, REYNOLDS, Manager. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. . 














of the world, at moderate rates of promium, Say 4 
settlement of claims. Policies falling due at MICHAEL: 
be renewed before the 14th of OCTOBER, or the same 
void. E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


N 4TIONAL FREEHOLD LAND 
a. SOCIETY, 


No. 25, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Paid-up Capital, over 1,000,008. 

Advances of large or small sums are made on approved Freehold or 
Leasehold security, either for fixed periods or to be repaid 
quarterly instalments or otherwise, as agreed, but may be repaid at 
ov time sooser, and io any sama, at the Option of the borrower. 

nterest at the rate agreed upon (taryivg According to the nature 
balanve of the account from 





of the security), is charged on the time to 
time, 

Farther particulars and Forms of Application for Advances may be 
had at the Uttice. ¥. W. ROWLATT, Sccretary. 








“ & complete and correct representation.’ —4 bp. of Canterbury. 
“ The Idea of Grouping is a good one, and the Views give a Geveral 
Idea of the Buildinga,”—Sir @. 


Gilbert Seott. 
fVHE CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND and 


WALES.—A Complete Rep tetion of the above Grouped 
on One Sheet of Plate Paper. Size, Si inches by Qi inches. Price, 
2is. and 424. per copy. The only Vorpiets Group of the Cathedrals of 
England and Wales extant. Acknowledged to striking and faith- 
ful representations of the Buildings cel ted. Many hundreds of 
Bubdseritbers, includiog Architecta, Civil Angineers, and Diocesan 
Chureh Surveyors.—For Li+ts of Subscribers aad Testimonials apply 
to BEYNON & CO. Art Engravers, Uhelteuham. 


Just Pabliahed, 
XAMPLES of ANCIENT and MODERN 


FURNITURR, ery oy TAPESTRIES, DECORA. 


, &e. 
By B. J. TALBERT. Architect, author of “Gothic Forms applied 
to Farniture and Decoration.” 
Folio, cloth gilt. 


Twenty-one Plates, with Descriptions, 4c. 
London : B. T. BATSFORD. 52, High Holborn. 


Price lL. 12s. 
Just published. 
ODERN DOMESTIC BUILDING 


CONSTRUCTION. Iltustrated by Plans, Sections, Eleva- 
tions, and Complete Werhing Poavingt of a Villa Residence, together 
with a Specification of the Work in each Trade, and a Supplement 
on Drainage, Fire-proof Floors, Iron Girders, and Wood and [rou 


By GEORGE ROBSON, Architect and Surveyor. 
Bixty-one Piates, folio cloth. 11. 16s 
Londou: B. T. BATSFORD, 52, High Hulborn. 


J ust pub‘ished, Third eg Revised and Corrected, Crown 8vo. 
. 


price loth (post age 24. ), 
on 

[HE TIMBER MERCHANT'S and 

BUILDER'S COMPANION : containing Tables of the Reduced 
Weight aud Measurement of Deals and Batteus, of all sizes; ales the 
Reiative Price that each size bears per Lineal Foot to any given Price 
per Petersburg Standard Hundred, &, & 

By WILLIAM DOWSISG, Timber Merchant, Null 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO, 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloto, with ILustrations, 


ANITARY ‘WORK in. the SMALLER 


TOWNS and in VILLAGES. Comprising:—1. Some of the 
more Common Forms of Nuisance and their Remedies ; 2. Drainage ; 
3. Water Supply. By CHARLES SLAGG, Assoc. Inst C.£. 

**We cordially recommend it to those engaged in sanitary work, 
whether 1m the capacity of surveyors, inspectors. or medical officers. 
—Public Health, “ Jast that kiad of book which sanitary authorities 
will find of every-day service.”"— Building News. 

CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


ust Pab! , 12me. »p. © boards, 4 ( Sd) 
TOUSE PAINTING, GRAINING, 


MARBLING, and SIGN WRITING (a PRACTICAL MANUAL 























of). With Nine Plates of Woods and Marbles, printed in colours, and 
nearly 150 Woud Bugravings. 
By ELLIS A. DAVIDSON. 
“ Deals with the practice of painting in all ite parts, from the grind- 
ing of colours to varnishing and gilding.” — Architect : 
© Carefully and lucidly written, and entirely reliable.”— Builders 
Weekly Reporter. 
“A mass of iuformation of use to the amateur, and of value to the 





GENUINE HOME INVESTMENT. 

THE NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE RUILDERS’ AND 
CuNTRACTORY SOCIETY (Limited). 

A Building Company ducted on perative principles, uoder the 
ludustrial Societies Acts of 1862 aud 1867. Shares. ll. each. No 
person to hold lees than two shares, or invest more than 2007. 
The following leading features of this Society must convince every 
one of the very favourable position it presents to investors :— 
lst. The flourishing cue dition of the buildirg trade and the profit- 
ableness of all transactions connected with that and the sale of laud 
and estates. 
2ud. The economy and effici of v4 t which any under- 
takipg must benefit by where not ouly the officers but the workmen 
themselves are all shareholders, and are remunerated in proportion 
to the profits made. 
3rd. The fact that this Society has now become firmly established, 
and is +ngaged upon works to a considerable extent, whilst other 
most advantageous offers only await increased capital to extend its 
operations to the bepetit of ail concern 

Prospectuses and full tuformation may be obtained at the Offices, 
A copy of rules furwarded post-free on receipt of Ls. 
THOMAS F. M CORMICK, Manager. 
Bums of money received on deposit in any amount not exceeding 
1001. at agreed rate of interest. 

New Uffices, 66, Bishopegate-street Within, London, E.C 
Workshops Hackney 











| 


‘pr man ’”—nglith Mechanie. 
CROSBY LOCK WOubD & CO, 7, Stationers’ Hali-court, London, E C. 


Now ready, l2mo. half beun4, price 4s. limp cloth, 3s. 64. 


postage 4d.), 
? 
OCKWOOD’'S BUILDER'S and CON- 
4A TRACTOR'S PRICE BOOK for 1876, with which ia incorpo- 
rated Atchley’s and portions of the late G. R. Barnell’s Paice Books. 
ted by F. T. W. MILLER, Architect, &c. with latest 
prices to present time. is 
“Long known and relied on, the whole revised and re-edited."— 
Building News. 
CRUSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Statiovers’ Hall-court, E.C. vel 


“Just published, 12mo. cloch, with pearly 300 Mlustrations, 33. 6d. 


LUMBING : a'Text-book to the Practice 


of the Art or Craft of the Plumber. With Supplementary 
Chapters upon House Drainage, embody the latest Improvemeuts. 
By W. P. BUCHAN, Sanitary Eogincer. Ms 
Will be welcomed as the work of a practical of his trade. 
—Public Health. ‘‘ Mr. Buchan certainly handles his subject in 
practical way ; his expositions aredrtailed, but clear and intelligible. 
—Scoteman, Lith August, 1876. “Mr. Bachan’s work will not ouly 
be of service to the youug pinanber, but to the body of the nation «+ 
well... . The Chapters on House Drainage may be usefuily cov- 
sulted, not only by plumbers, but also by enguneers and al! engaged 
or interested in House building. ”—Jron, 5th August, 1576. 
CROSBY LOCK WOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ court, B.C. 











PULUC MicetiDys, reste, of Course, with the author . 


MR. HUMBER’S IMPORTANT WORK ON WATER SUPPLY. 


Just Published, Imperial 4to. Illustrated with 50 Double Plates, 2 Single Plates, Coloured Frontispiece, and 
upwards of 250 woodcuts, and containing 400 pages . text, elegantly and substantially half-bound in morocco, 
Price 61, 63. 


A COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ON THE 


WATER SUPPLY OF CITIES AND TOWNS. 


By WILLIAM HUMBER, Assoc, Inst. C.E. and Mem. Inst. M.E. 
Aathor of “Cast and Wrought Iron Bridge Construction,” ‘Record of Modern Engineering,” &c. 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’-hall-court, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
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